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HERE is no sense in pretending that the situation which is new piece of evidence that there are still plenty of Germans who 
developing in Western Germany can be contained indefinitely do not know how to help themselves without harming others. The 


within the present policies and administrative machinery of the 
oscupying authorities. Things are moving too fast and far 
for that. It is true that the existing arrangements for bringing 
into existence a Ruhr Authority, a Military Security Board and a 
West German Government are orderly and reasonable, as far as 
they go. The first German outcry against the Ruhr statute has 
ceased to be an attempt to secure immediate revision through 
a show of popular horror, and has settled down into more realistic 
policy aimed at ultimate revision—a policy which has received the 
imprimatur of the constituent assembly now sitting at Bonn. As 
an earnest of responsible behaviour, as distinct from the expedient 
of “trying it on” which met the first announcement of the Ruhr 
Authority and which still slows up the programme of dismantling 
at Bochum and elsewhere, the Land Government of North Rhine- 
Westphalia has been appointed to act as official German trustee in 
all questions concerning the Ruhr statute until the West German 
Government is set up. At the same time the negotiations pre- 
liminary to the announcement of the Military Security Board go 
on with a deliberation which presumably denotes thoroughness. 
Certainly haste would be inadvisable, since this body, which will 
have to continue in existence for many years, must be given as solid 
a foundation as possible. And as to the constitution-makers at 
Bonn, they may, despite their persistent excursions into party 
politics and the heavy weather they are making of their task, produce 
a scheme for representative institutions which the German‘ people 
could in due time come to understand. 

All this is good. The trouble is that by the time these develop- 
ments have reached maturity (and possibly well before that) events 
may have outstripped them. The recrudescence of national self- 
consciousness goes on at such a rate that the occupying authorities, 
working within an organisation which was largely created to lift a 
defeated people out of apathy into self-help, may soon find them- 
selves unable to cope with it. Economic recovery is reaching the 
Stage in which it begins to express itself in arrogance, hostilit 
even to the most necessary controls, and a feverish attempt to 
atrest the programme of dismantling. The drop forge at Bochum 
which a handful of Germans have refused to remove was in fact 
scheduled by the Humphrey Committee as u nome for peaceful 
purposes, and the Humphrey Committee cannot be accused of any 
lack of tenderness for German feelings. Every ¢ day brings some 


situation is changing and the outlook of the Powers must 
cha But certain pillars of Western policy must remain. 
The Military Security Board must be made solid, éffective and 
durable. The new partosorigs must be made dictator-proof, And 
th 
fr 


whole 
ange with it. 


e West German economy must not be allowed to break away 

rom the wider schemes for European recovery. In this last point 
lies the seed of a genuinely united Western Europe with Germany 
as an integral part of it. 


The Status of France 


The opportunity which M. Schuman’s visit to London gives for 
a reassessment of relations between France and this country and 
indeed, between France and the world in general, is clearly not 
being wasted. Long before the popular tendency to alarm and 
despondency about the future of the Fourth Republic had reached 
its gloomiest depth, in the closing weeks of 1948, the more far- 
sighted observers had realised that it was going too far. It was true 
enough that economic difficulties, both budgetary and general, had 
taken not only particular governments but the whole apparatus of 
government near the edge of danger. It is still frue that, despite 
the success of M, Queuille in getting his Budget through by the 
end of the year, the menace of economic chaos is still not very 
far removed. But the solid physical evidence of recovery, given by 
increasing production all round, is a safer indicator than the mercurial 
antics of finance of the fundamental stability of France. Economic 
weakness is there, but it is not deadly. It is powerful enough to 
hamper the formulation and pursuit of the enlightened and effective 
foreign policy to which France is feeling her way; but if students 
of France in this country are not able to distinguish and give due 
weight to the deeper tendency as against the surface eddies, then 
the advantages of proximity, of common interest, and of fundamental! 
sympathy have been thrown away. There is nothing in the issues 
which have led to argument between Britain and France in the 
past few months—the Ruhr, the organisation of a united Europe, 
and Europeans economic planning—which cannot be amicably 
settled. There is no British misunderstanding of fundamental 
French foreign policy—and heaven knows they are numerous 
enough—which cannot be removed by that sanity and patience 
which M. Schuman typifies. A start can be made with the mis- 
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apprehensions which are current concerning the French attitude 
to Germany. It is far nearer the truth to say that France desires 
security through Franco-German understanding than to say that 
she is seeking that security through repression of every German 
attempt at recovery. It is as ridiculous to assert that France is 
clinging blindly to her luxury industries as it is to pretend 
that it is the British intention to destroy those industries. When 
these facts are made clear, and the misapprehensions which took a 
hold in 1948 are swept away, the common advance of inseparable 
allies can be resumed. 


Towards Peace in China 

Among the Chinese people the desire for peace at any price is 
now universally manifest, and Kuomintang leadership is giving way 
to the inevitable like a cumbrous and intricate log-jam slowly 
disintegrating under the increasing pressure of the stream, Circum- 
stantial rumours of the Generalissimo’s impending withdrawal from 
the scene are unlikely to be groundless, and a mixture of chaos and 
apathy characterise the situation in his capital. An article on another 
page gives a vivid impression of the feverish economic nightmare 
which, thanks to Nanking’s mismanagement, dominates the life of all 
classes in the big cities ; for those in the frying-pan the fire has 
lost its terrors. The Nationalist Government is understood to have 
asked the Governments of Great Britain, America, France and 
Russia to act as intermediaries in bringing about peace, and although 
this démarche may yield no practical results—if only because the 
first three Powers have at present no effective means of communica- 
tion with Mao Tse-Tung—it shows a praiseworthy desire on the 
part of the Chinese to speed up the formalities of face-saving. The 
immediate objective now should be to stop the fighting and restore 
some sort of order and security over those large areas affected by 
the civil war and its aftermath in time for the spring sowing to be 
carried out ; famine, the jackal of war, is always round the corner 
in China. One of the first problems the Communists will have to 
tackle is that of establishing relationships with the outside world, 
and that is a matter in which our own country, both in its own 
interests and in those of the Chinese people, should accept any 
opportunity that may offer to play its part. The destinies of China 
have passed many times into the hands of revolutionaries, and nothing 
has ever been gained by treating them for a probationary period as 
untouchable bandits. 


The Silence of Sir Stafford Cripps 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer is not an unduly taciturn man. 
He does not retreat into silence when his duty impels him to proclaim 
the most unpleasant truths. On Sunday, when he spoke at Work- 
ington, he did not hesitate to tell a Labour Party audience in a 
development area that new wage-demands at this moment would 
be short-sighted, unfair, ignorant and quite possibly deliberately 
mischievous, Such a statement, to people who have lived most of 
their lives in the shadow of chronic unemployment and whose urge 
to make hay while the sun shines must be all but irresistible, 
required courage. So did the restatement of the list of economic 
priorities—exports first, capital investment second and personal 
consumption last. Everything the Chancellor said was clear, hard, 
and unpalatable to his audience—except one thing. He disclosed 
that subsidies were running at a level of £500 million a year. It no 
doubt befits the dispenser of a gift of £10 per head of the popula- 
tion to be modest about it. But it does not befit a responsible 
Minister, a realistic economist, and an honest man to be silent about 
its implications. Subsidies to consumers began as a temporary war- 
time measure. How many people know that they have more than 
doubled (from £225 million to about £500 million a year) since the 
war ended ? How many people realise that, if the present policy 
of the Government is not changed, they will go on rising still ? 
And how many people have been reminded by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that this great slice of the national expenditure is a main 
contributory cause of inflation? Can it be that in this case Sir 
Stafford Cripps has managed to stifle his conscience and evade the 
plain course of duty, which is to cut down, or at least to hold down, 
subsidies ? Even Mr. Dalton, in April, 1947, when the budget 
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figure for subsidies was £425 million, hinted that the time had come 
to draw the line. Sir Stafford Cripps always speaks the truth and 
nothing but the truth. It is time he decided to speak the whole 
truth, even though the General Election is getting nearer. 


The Steel Trumpet 

The steel industry has sometimes been criticised during the past 
few months for being insufficiently articulate in the defence of jts 
own interests. Sir Andrew Duncan’s restrained but devastating 
speech against nationalisation during the Commons debate on the 
Steel Bill is a striking but isolated instance of what can be done ; 
and it is difficult to see why the utter emptiness of the Government’s 
pretence that it can run the steel industry efficiently is not exposed 
more often. The most probable explanation is that the industry 
believes that deeds speak louder than words. And indeed, for 
those who have ears to hear, the high, clear blast produced by the 
figures of steel production in 1948 is unmistakable enough, par- 
ticularly against the lugubrious bass provided by coal production 
figures published on the same day. The official targets for steel 
production in 1948 have been set successively at 14,000,000 and 
14,500,000 tons. Actual production was 14,877,000 tons. The 
Government complained—with more regard for the denigration of 
the steel industry than for truth—that the industry was outrunning 
supplies of scrap. In fact, 4,550,000 tons were collected at home 
(by the industry’s own efforts) as against the 3,700,000 tons forecast 
in the Economic Survey (by the Government). And 800,000 tons 
were received from Germany (through the agency of the Govern- 
ment) as against 850,000 tons forecast in the Survey. The story is 
the same all along the line—the performance of the industry out- 
stripping the forecasts and making nonsense of both the criticisms 
and the pretensions of the Government. And the story of coal is 
the exact opposite. Low objectives are set, and the industry fails to 
reach them. The men are asked to work longer hours and (in 
complete contrast to the steel workers) they refuse. The latest 
coal production figures are not so much a promise as a menace. 
And coal is nationalised and steel is not—only threatened and 
pestered with nationalisation schemes. 


Facts About the Colonies 


The information which the Colonial Secretary gave last week 
regarding the progress of the new University of the West Indies 
serves to lay further stress on the policy which this country is 
resolutely pursuing of developing the human as well as the material 
resources of colonies in all parts of the world in the fullest measure 
possible. Self-government, in some cases a distant, in others a 
very immediate, aim, can only be achieved successfully by peoples 
for whom higher, as well as primary, education has been made avail- 
able. Hence the immense importance of such an institution as the 
West Indies University, which after a period of university college 
status will be invested with full degree-conferring authority. Already 
a medical college is in being to provide one of the most urgent 
needs of the West Indian islands. But if dependencies like the West 
Indies need education of one kind Great Britain needs education 
of another—education about the rapid and radical changes colonies 
are everywhere undergoing, the problems that their political progress 
raises, the effects of the application of science on the agriculture and 
industrial production and health and human welfare generally in 
territories as widely different as Malaya and Nigeria, Barbados and 
New Guinea. An important series of articles on all these questions 
will be begun in next week’s Spectator, when Col. Oliver Stanley, 
M.P., who was Colonial Secretary from 1942 to 1945, will define the 
colonial ideals which form part of the accepted programme of all 
political parties in this country. In the following issue Lord 
Milverton, who, as Sir Arthur Richards, has held more colonial 
governorships than any other man now living, will discuss the 
difficulties met in many more advanced colonies in reconciling expert 
planning, essential for the development of colonial life, with the 
criticism and opposition which an increase in self-government 
frequently produces. Further articles, in many cases by native 
writers, will deal both with general colonial problems and with 
conditions in individual colonies. 
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WHITEHALL, WASHINGTON AND PALESTINE 


a some ways the most disturbing feature of the profoundly 
disturbing situation in Palestine is not what is happening in 
that ili-starred country itself, nor even the effect events there may 
have on the whole Middle East, but the danger that British and 
American policies, almost identical everywhere else, will diverge 
on the one question on which it is most essential that they should 
coincide. To find, instead, that here for once it is the United 
States and the Soviet Union which find themselves broadly at one 
is a shock that will be salutary only if it produces sharp and decisive 
reactions. One reaction it must inevitably produce is a clear 
enunciation of British policy in the Middle East. The first demand 
the House of Commons will and must make when it assembles on 
Tuesday is that it shall be told by either the Prime Minister or 
the Foreign Secretary in the plainest language what the primary 
objectives of British.policy in the Middle East are. When British 
aeroplanes are shot down by Israeli aeroplanes and British airmen 
killed possibilities of the utmost gravity are opened up. Too 
little is known yet of the circumstances surrounding that episode to 
justify any final or dogmatic judgement. A series of questions 
must first be put and answered, and they could hardly be better 
formulated than they were by Mr. Amery in his letter in Tuesday’s 
Times. How came the aeroplanes to be where they were when 
they were? Why were they on a reconnaissance flight from Egypt 
at all? Was the flight ordered locally by the military authorities 
on the spot, or was it part of some larger and undisclosed strategy? 
On these points and many others full information is urgently 
needed. It has been supplied in part by the Air Ministry statement 
published on Wednesday. The purpose of the flight, it is there 
explained, was to ascertain the existence and nature of any Jewish 
forces on Egyptian territory—a function which, it might be 
supposed, belonged more properly to Egyptian pilots. Whether 
the British planes actually crossed the Jewish frontier seems un- 
certain ; the pilots themselves can hardly have known, in view of 
the obvious difficulty of discerning frontier-lines in a desert. 
Whether the Jewish pilots knew that the aeroplanes were British 
and not Egyptian has also to be decided. It is not to be necessarily 
assumed that they did. 

On all this the fullest information is due to Parliament and the 
public, and it will be impossible for any Government spokes- 
man to evade the questions that will be pressed from all quarters 
of the House of Commons. But these will deal with what, however 
dangerous, is a local and immediate issue. Dissensions on the 
larger issue create far greater dangers, and it is imperative that 
the Government should define clearly what its policy, if it has any 
policy, regarding Palestine is. To say that the whole question is 
in the hands of U.N.O. will by no means suffice. The British 
mandate over Palestine ended in May of last year, and since then 
the future of the country has been in the hands of the United 
Nations. That absolves this country technically of direct responsi- 
bility for Palestine, but of none of the responsibility it bears as a 
leading member of the United Nations, and the member more 
closely concerned than any other with Palestine for reasons both 
of history and of geography. The failure of U.N.O. over Palestine 
has been deplorable, and for that every one of the permanent 
members of the Security Council, Great Britain conspicuous among 
them, must give account to its own people ; criticism of U.N.O. 
must always be up to a point self-criticism. Unhappily the 
inherent weakness of U.N.O. is accentuated abnormally in this case. 
Where ordinarily it is the opposition of Russia and a single satellite 
that paralyses action, here a deep divergence between the two 
Powers, Britain and America, which are the closest collaborators in 
other fields, enables either combatant, and the Jews in particular, 


to ignore Security Council orders and treat its mediator and his 
staff with indifference. The United Nations has dissipated what- 
ever moral authority it ever exerted in Palestine and it possesses 
no material authority with which to impose its will—short indeed 
of an economic boycott, which would be immediately effective, but 
to which Russia quite certainly, and America almost as certainly, 
would refuse to assent. 

The task of the United Nations is twofold, to bring the fighting 
to an end, and to formulate the terms of a permanent settlement 
which both sides would accept. In spite of temporary truces and 
“cease fires,” always sooner or later disregarded by one side or 
another, it has succeeded in neither aim. Where Count Bernadotte 
failed, Dr. Ralph Bunche, in another conference on the island of 
Rhodes, may conceivably succeed. If so—and any influence any 
Great Power can bring to bear on either disputant ought as a 
matter of moral duty to be exerted to the full—the immediate 
tension will be relieved and the possibility of a territorial and 
political settlement created. But discussions at Lake Success and 
at Westminster will not wait for that. The Security Council must 
deal with the charges, some of them plainly fantastic, which the 
Israeli Government is bringing against Great Britain, and it is 
its business equally to pronounce on what appear to be repeated 
and flagrant violations of the truce, most particularly in the Negeb 
last month. In this connection two facts appear to be indisputable, 
that Israel has been receiving weapons of different kinds from 
Czechoslovakia, in breach of the agreement that no member of the 
United Nations should supply weapons to either party, and that 
Great Britain, in scrupulous observance of that undertaking, has 
stopped all supplies which, in accordance with pre-existing treaties, 
she had quite openly and quite properly been supplying to various 
Arab Powers. It is hard to see what exception can be taken to the 
concentration of a British force at Akaba on the request of King 
Abdullah and in accordance with the terms of the 1946 treaty. 
The aggression of Israel in the Negeb constitutes a plain threat to 
Akaba, and purely defensive measures there are abundantly justified. 
The suggestion that Britain contemplates anything so suicidal as an 
attack on Israel must overstrain the credulity of anyone in Palestine 
or out of it, 

The fundamental question now is not whether the United 
Nations can establish peace in the Middle East—the events of the 
past nine months have given little evidence that it can, though hope 
need never be abandoned—but whether Britain and America 
can agree on a clear-cut Middle East policy. The United States, 
from which so much of Israel’s financial support comes, is in a 
position to bring strong pressure to bear on the Jews. Britain’s 
influence over the Arab States may not be what it was, but the 
Arabs are in no position to reject any equitable settlement. That 
America’s recent actions—notably Mr. Truman’s demand for 
the immediate admission of 100,000 Jewish immigrants as far back 
as 1945, and America’s withdrawal of the support it originally 
gave to the plan of settlement embodied in what is known a3 
Count Bernadotte’s testament—have sometimes seemed singularly 
unfortunate has to be recognised, and Mr. Bevin may find it as 
difficult to omit mention of these extenuating factors as it would 
be inadvisable to emphasise them. But in any case they belong to the 
past, and many unhappy events in the past, from the Balfour 
Declaration downwards, must be accepted now as part of history 
and not allowed to prejudice the present and future. The British 
policy of supporting independent Arab States like Transjordan, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia and the Yemen is thoroughly sound, and America 
would appear to have every interest in endorsing it. Peace in the 
Middle East would benefit both Powers; unrest there would 
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benefit the one Power which unrest everywhere benefits. But there 
will be no settled peace in the Middle East till there is peace in 
Palestine. To achieve agreement on the terms by which that can 
be secured may involve some modification of both British and 
American policy. America is in a position to take a firm line with 
the Jews, and so far as electoral considerations made that difficult 
in the recent past her hands now are relatively free. Britain, 
which has been justified in withholding recognition of the State 
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of Israel so far, should certainly accord it the moment a reasonable 
settlement is in sight. It, unhappily, is not in sight yet. Israel, 
having lawlessly confronted the United Nations with a fait accompli 
is in an aggressive and provocative temper. That can be dealt 
with if Britain and America are in firm agreement. If they are not, 
the prospect is one of which, in the words of a British statement, 
“the gravest view ” must be taken. Realisation of that in London 
and Washington is the first condition of improvement. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


EARRANGING some books a few days ago I came on a copy 

of Otto Strasser’s L’Aigle Prussien sur L’Allemagne, bearing the 
inscription Hommage de Otto Strasser, and having inside a note from 
H. G. Wells, dated January sth, 1942, thanking me for the loan 
of the book. Why Strasser should have sent me an inscribed copy 
of his book I don’t know, for I don’t think I ever met him, and why 
Wells should have wanted to borrow it I know as little. But his 
comment on the volume and its author would be singularly pertinent 
today, if it were not too pungent for reproduction, for Strasser, after 
seven or eight years of exile and eclipse, has suddenly become 
‘almost front-page news. He was, of course, violently anti-Hitler ; 
his brother Gregor was killed in the 1934 blood-bath ; but nothing 
could be more dangerous than to accede to his desire to return to 
Germany from Canada, where he has been living for the last few 
years. Precisely what line he would take if he did go back is 
{impossible to say, but it would clearly be hostile to the moderates 
among Germany’s present leaders, who are in a difficult enough 
fituation as it is. There appears to be some doubt whether Canada 
will let Strasser out. Even if it does it would be folly for the 
Occupying Powers in Western Germany to let him in. He could 
hardly be capable of the mental gyfmnastics that would make him 
persona grata in the Soviet zone. His type of nationalism is hardly 
compatible with Communism. 


. * * * 


The end of Itma comes as something like a national calamity. 
The death of the Prime Minister would obviously be a far greater 
disaster than the death of Mr. Tommy Handley, but there are 
millions of people in this country who would not so regard it. Mr. 
Churchill, no doubt, was a greater national institution than Mr. 
Jandley—in war-time—but no present Cabinet Minister is. Itma 
nd Tommy Handley have been unique in the history of broadcasting 
n this country, and the hold they established over an audience 
estimated at twenty millions is in its way a social phenomenon. 
Someone, I suppose, some day will analyse, and explain to the 
general satisfaction, the appeal the special type of Itma humour 
nade to astonishingly different classes of listeners. Tommy Handley’s 
indefinable but pervasive personality had of course a great deal to 
do with it; but would Mr. Handley without the script-writer have 
been much more effective than the script-writer without Mr. 
Handley ? The fact is that Itma was the fruit of a remarkably 
successful partnership—so successful that Mr. Kavanagh, though 
mo doubt he could go on writing as good scripts as ever, refuses 
to contemplate the possibility of Itma continuing now that 
that man” has gone. Of course he is right. Tommy Handley 
could ask no greater tribute. 

* * * o 


Who is Mr. George Padmore ? I am told he is occasionally to 
be encountered in the columns of the Daily Worker. He is also, 
jt appears, London Correspondent of the West African Pilot, an 
organ of the well-known Zik faction in Nigeria. Last month Mr. 
Padmore sent his paper great news. The British colonies in East 
and West Africa are to be exploited by American big business, by 
pgreement between “Wall Street representatives and the British 
Zabour Government.” The Colonial Office, “ realising that the 
assistance granted Britain under the Marshall Plan will not be 
fnough to enable the British people to regain their pre-war standard 
of life and at the same time permit the Labour Government carrying 
ghrough a programme of rearmament,” started this development 


project, “inviting the Americans to come in and share in the 
proceeds.” That seems a nice good-neighbourly act on the part of 
the Colonial Office. But how much truth is there in the story? 
According to the Colonial Office, which ought to know something 
about it, not one word. To tell the Nigerian readers of such sheets 
as the West African Pilot that the British Government is arranging 
for the Americans to exploit their territory hardly makes colonial 
administration easy. But no doubt it is good copy. Freedom of 
the Press sometimes presents problems. 


* * * * 


Many thousands of Americans will be coming to Britain this year. 
Everything reasonable is being done to induce them to come. But 
one good suggestion I have just heard is new to me. Probably four 
out of every five of the prospective visitors—possibly fewer, but 
certainly a substantial number—have roots in this country. Their 
forbears, three, four, five generations back, lived in England or 
Wales or Scotland. That was their native soil, and it is the sort of 
native soil, with all the traditions that go with it, that appeals specially 
to Americans. Some of them know a good deal about their ancestors 
and can go straight to where those ancestors lived and seek some 
record of them on gravestones or in parish registers. But many know 
no more than that it was somewhere in Warwickshire or Devon. 
How can they get anywhere from that starting-point? Sometimes, 
no doubt, not at all. But often they can be guided straight to what 
they want. There exist such persons as professional archivists, and 
firms whose business it is to search out pedigrees. Many parish 
registers, moreover, have been published and indexed. One com- 
petent man, seconded for perhaps six summer months from one such 
firm, could with the help of one or two intelligent typist-secretaries, 
do for numbers of Americans what, unaided, they could by no 
possibility do for themselves. The cost—for salaries, stationery and 
a room in an office—would be small, and many visitors would desire 
to make a small donation in return for the help they got. Could 
not the Travel Association or some such body consider this? The 
existence of such a scheme would, of course, have to be made known 
by British Information Services on the other side. 


* . . « 


Wilfred Pickles, I happened to notice by chance in an evening 
paper, was at Land’s End on Wednesday night. A turn of the 
knob and I was there with him. Fortunately it wasn’t Land’s End 
really, but Sennen Cove, where there are live men and women, not 
simply rocks and waves. And first-class men and women they were. 
The first was called Nicholas—exactly as it should be ; when I first 
knew the Cove more than fifty years ago they were all Nicholases 
and Penders and Georges. And of course they all married each 
other, so to speak. On Wednesday there were one or two Thomases, 
too, and one of them gave the best answer of the evening. Had 
he ever been out of Cornwall, he was asked. Well, he was in the 
Jameson Raid, before the Boer War. That surprised Mr. Pickles 
a bit. It reminded me of a story I believe firmly to be true. Sennen 
Cove at the end of last century was a world of its own. Even 
Penzance was hardly on the fringe of it. Just before the South 
African War broke out the fishermen congregated by the slipway 
were discussing the outlook. “If it do come to a war” they 
explained to a member of the artists’ colony who happend to stroll 
up, “us chaps have decided us’ll be on the side of England.” And 
they quite certainly were. Brains Trust for highbrows; Wilfred 
Pickles for me. Janus 
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THE TWO SECRETARIES 


By D. W. BROGAN 


(¢E only God were as great a man as George Marshall !”: So 

the irreverent Washington wits of two years ago illustrated the 
attitude of the then Under-Secretary of State when asked his opinion 
of the new Secretary. Now General Marshall goes and his successor 
is his deep admirer. No doubt the original story was, at best, ben 
trovato, but it did not and does not misrepresent the admiration 
Mr. Dean Acheson felt and feels for the outgoing Secretary. And 
it is not being very rash to guess that General Marshall is pleased 
that his successor is one who worked so closely with him in the 
launching of the Marshall Plan and whose ideas, in general, are so 
much like his own. ’ 

Yet it would be wrong to see in the new appointment a mere 
changing of the guard, or in Mr. Acheson merely the closest 
disciple of Mr. Marshall’s policy that Mr. Truman could find. For 
there are important differences between the two men, and the change, 
while it will not mean any, alteration in policy, may well mean 
important and visible changes in method. 

First of all, Mr. Acheson is a civilian, and that will, in the 
immediate future, be a great advantage in America. There is here an 
apparent paradox. There is no doubt that Mr. Marshall’s prestige 
as “the man who won the war” (to quote President Truman) was 
part of his assets. His immense authority with Congress, and with 
the public, at the beginning of his secretaryship‘and ever since has 
sprung from the public knowledge of the greatness of his services 
as Chief of Staff, of his wisdom, of his magnanimity, of the world- 
wide range of his views. Yet Mr. Marshall’s policy suffered to 
some extent from the fact that he was a soldier; at any rate it 
suffered from the fact that so many agents of his policy were soldiers, 
like General Bedell Smith in Moscow and General Clay in Berlin. 
For one notable phenomenon of American life is the general distrust 
and dislike of “the High Brass.” The term, an ingenious and 
characteristic modification of our own “brass hat,” applies to all 
the leading officers of all three services, and the epithet “ brass ” 
(also in a sens péjoratif) is extended to all officers. Part of this 
dislike is the natural result of passing twelve million free and highly 
independent Americans through rigid and sometimes unintelligent 
military discipline. Part of it is due to the resentment at the fact 
that what was, to the vast majority of the participants, a dangerous 
and often boring chore was an important and promising part of a 
career to the professionals. For these and other reasons, the regular 
Officer, the graduate of West Point or Annapolis, with his class 
ring and his class loyalties, is a figure of fun or a target of indigna- 
tion. It is not accidental that the most successful “ straight” play 
on Broadway, Mr. Roberts, deals with the gallant fight of the 
temporary officer against a monster of careerism. True, the villain 
is not a regular, but he is trying so hard to be. 

Some of this resentment, some of the bile suppressed during the 
war years, boils upwards. Aad that is a political fact to note. Of 
course, General Marshall, General Eisenhower, General Bradley are 
great public figures, who have earned, and get, universal respect. But 
they get it a little in spite of their rank and profession. They 
escape the universal suspicion of “the High Brass,” but others do 
fot. And many Americans, duly grateful for the immense services 
General Marshall has rendered both as Chief of Staff and as Secre- 
tary of State, disliked the tendency of former Captain Truman to 
look, when in doubt, for a soldier. 

Even if Mr. Acheson followed in every detail the policy of his 
predecessor, the fact that he is a civilian will be helpful in those 
circles (strongly represented in the now dominant New Deal wing 
of the Democratic Party) who have a possibly unconscious feeling 
that soldiers are forever seeing menaces where there are none, as the 
result of a déformation professionelle. And although Mr. Acheson 
sports a moustache recalling a colonel in a Lancaster cartoon, no 
One suspects him of a military outlook. If he argues a policy on 
grounds of strategic necessity, there are Senators and Congressmen 
who will take his opinion seriously because they know that “ the High 
Brass,” before they converted the Secretary, must have had a hard 
time convincing one of the ablest practising American lawyers. 
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Then the fact that Mr. Acheson is a Democrat in good standing (and 
a personal friend of the President) will help, too. If General 
Marshall had any politics, they were Democratic, but he was (a 
phenomenon rarer in reality than in publicity hand-outs) a really 
“national” statesman. Mr. Acheson will not be offensively 
partisan, but he has always been a New Dealer (despite differences 
with F.D.R.) and he belongs to the select band of leading Democrats 
who came out for Truman when that seemed to be supporting a 
very forlorn hope indeed. That will do him no harm with working 
politicians, even those who were more cagey than the new Secretary 
of State. 

But there is more to it than that. In the next few years 
the United States will more than once have to choose between guns 
and butter. And the recommendation for the choice of guns will 
come with especial force from a Secretary of State known to have a 
natural taste for butter, that is, from one who will genuinely regret 
having to postpone social improvements to the needs of security. 
In some mouths lamentations that money can’t be ‘ound for 
improved social services would strike a sour note, some listeners 
being convinced in advance that the lamenters, even were not a dollar 
being spent on guns, would still not want to spend it on schools 
or hospitals. There will be no such suspicion in the case of Mr. 
Acheson, nor any suspicion (any more than there was in the case 
of General Marshall) that he wants to be a brilliant Secretary of 
State. If by a series of miracles Mr. Acheson’s tenure of office 
were to be dull and unimportant, no one would be better pleased 
than he. 

Then there was, in the general admiration felt for Mr. Marshall’s 
boldness and generosity of policy, some doubt about the methods. 
Mr. Marshall was a great Secretary of State, but there were those 
inside and outside the State Department who, without a moment 
doubting that, wondered whether he was a great or good diplowmatist. 
Diplomacy has its rules, not all of them silly; it has its systems 
of tactics, not all of them futile. Mr. Marshall never mastered 
and never pretended to master the rules or the tactics. Accustomed 
to a limited and defined objective, to be achieved with assessable 
means inside a given time, he found the dilatoriness, the vagueness, 
the Penelope’s web character of diplomatic dealing with the Russians 
almost too much, even for his admirably controlled temper. He 
could be irritated, scored off ; the “ needling” tactics of a Molotov 
or a Vyshinsky sometimes paid dividends. To listen to impudence, 
mendacity, nonsense, distortion was a great strain. It will be less 
of a strain for Mr. Acheson who, in his career at the bar, has had 
to put up with all these things from local masters. And with the 
training of a great American law firm behind him, Mr. Acheson 
knows the value of very complete preparation of a brief. 

It was Foch who said that the difference between Moltke and 
Napoleon was that Moltke prepared for the wisest thing the enemy 
could do, Napoleon for all things—including the silliest. Mr, 
Acheson in his professional career has had to work in a Napolecnic 
school. And the range of sense and nonsense which Russia may 
advance will probably be more thoroughly prepared for now than 
it always was in the past. Mr. Acheson, too, will probably be 
prepared for less than final or permanent settlements ; he will let 
what Scots lawyers call “the broad axe” of compromise do its 
work—of course if the other side will do the same. Then no one 
in his right mind (not even Mr. Wallace) will accuse Mr. Acheson 
of being congenitally anti-Russian. Far from it; he is being 
attacked as having been too pro-Russian. But the attacks of Messrs. 
Wherry and Mundt will help him with the New Dealers, who have 
still a hankering after the good old days of “mutual” trust. If 
Mr. Acheson can’t deal with Molotov, then no one can. 

And one last point. In the various squabbles as to how the 
United States got into its presertt awkward situations in Berlin, 
Korea, China, there has been a good deal of vigorous behind-the- 
scenes buck-passing and back-biting. Roughly, the State Depart- 
ment permanents have been saying: “The Army got us into all 
these messes by not taking our advice and by sacrificing everything 
to quick tricks.” Whether this be true or not matters less than did 
the fact that the Army had been General Marshall and the State 
Department was Mr. Marshall. No one for a moment suspected 
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Mr. Marshal! of any desire to cover up past mistakes by new ones, 
but the time has probably come for a fresh civilian start. Which is 
far from a reflection on the greatest of living American public 
servants whose choice for supreme responsibility was one of F.D.R.’s 
greatest services to his country. 


MONEY MERRY-GO-ROUND 
By PETER TOWNSEND Shanghai. 


IKE ribaldry to ease the tension of the audience at a tragedy 

came an Associated Press report from Peip’ing as the Nationalist 
forces withdrew behind the city walls and gave up the surrounding 
countryside to the Communists : 

“The police bureau in Peip’ing . . . will next week start special 
classes for all registered Chinese nuns and prostitutes here. Lectures 
will be given on methods of spotting Communist spies, thrift and 
co-operation with the Government. ... Classes will be held 
separately.” 

But the audience was in no mood for laughter. There were hard 
and rueful scenes to be played before the curtain came down. The 
Government forces, hard-pressed and unwilling to fight, had with- 
drawn to points no more than thirty miles north of Nanking. The 
Communists claimed the capture of Kouan, on the north bank of 
the Yangtze between the capital and Shanghai, suggesting a drive 
to separate the two cities and bottle up shipping and troops on the 
upper reaches of the river. Chinese papers reported Communist 
troops, two thousand strong, only ten miles from Pukow, the railway 
terminus across the river from Nanking. Disquieting news leaked 
through from Pengpu and Hsuhsien, near the Huai river defence 
line in Anhwei province, that the Government was impressing 
fourteen-year-old boys into the army; and raw recruits with only 
six months’ training, one rifle between three and some armed only 
with broadswords, were being thrown into the front line. 


In the major cities, which still represent the strength of the 
Nationalists after their many years of failure to realise how essential 
are rural reforms, anxiety has run higher. The bargain prices on 
luxuries—French perfumes, suit lengths, fineries—betray the 
absence of the wealthy. And the poor are wondering what they are 
10 be abandoned to. On December 22nd the dam nearly broke here 
in Shanghai. The night before, when the weather had suddenly 
turned cold, and well into the hours when honest persons should 
have been hurrying home to make the 11 o’clock curfew, the down- 
town banking section ominously began to fill with groups of people. 
They came running in knots over Garden Bridge, gathered along 
the Bund, and lined up at the doors of the Centra] Bank and the 
Farmers’ Bank until the queues stretched for blocks. It was a gold 
rush totally lacking in humour, 

“We're here for dough. What the hell are you here for ?” one 
of the crowd shouted to a foreigner. It was just as simple as that; 
they were lining up for gold. Throughout the night the police 
harried them. They broke loose, made into the city, rushed back 
to the Bund, and finally, hemmed in on Nanking Road between 
the Palace Hotel and the British-owned Cathay, they spent the night 
under the eyes of the mounted police. Two of the crowd had fallen 
down man-holes ; others had been crushed in the mad rush. When 
the newspapers came to total the casualties there were nine dead 
and twenty-eight injured. 

When morning came, and the curfew hours ended, they streamed 
back to the banks. Until noon that day the business streets of 
Shanghai were blocked by crowds nearly a hundred thousand strong, 
fighting for entrance to the bank counters to buy gold bars or silver 
dollars. Police and soldiers fought with truncheons and belts to 
keep them in order ; mounted police rode along the pavements to 
thin the waiting lines. And by late afternoon they had drifted 
away, and the pedicabs and rickshaws were free to take their place 
as aids to traffic congestion. By a bare margin Shanghai had 
escaped turmoil, and the Government could no longer deceive itself 
that its financial policies were a success. This was the climax to 
a trail of mistakes that began in the inflation of the early war years. 
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Its immediate cause, however, was the control measure of August 
19th. On that day the Government introduced a new currency, the 
gold Yuan, of which there had been rumours for many years ag 
the Sun currency. (Oddly enough, some of the notes had been 
printed in 1945, by the American Banknote Company.) Wages and 
prices were pegged. Conversion rates and deadlines were set for 
the whole country, and stringent punishment was threatened for 
black marketeers and holders of gold and foreign currency. A halt 
was put to the gradual spread of the old Mexican silver dollar, which 
hoarders had brought out of hiding and which was supplanting the 
inflated Chinese National Currency even as far east as Hankow. In 
Peip’ing, Tientsin, Hankow, Shanghai and Canton the measures 
were strictly enforced. They reached into rural districts, but the 
canny landowners and merchants held on to their silver dollars and 
their rice as security, and found ways and means to evade the law, 
In Shanghai, the main testing-point for any economic reforms, 
Major-General Chiang Ching-kuo, eldest son of the Generalissimo, 
was appointed economic supervisor. With something of a double 
reputation—by. some he was known as an open, direct, determined 
administrator, a cutter of red tape, while others remembered how 
his students at the political indoctrination school in war-time Chung- 
king had called him “the Crown Prince,’ and how he had tried 
to thrust literacy into peasants and farmers in Kiangsi with bayonets 
—he set about his task in an unusual way. 

He did what nobody had dared do before him. He arrested a 
mill-owner for juggling shares; he put up for trial the son of Tu 
Yueh-sen, an old-time opium monopolist and gang leader 
and now a respected civic leader. He went after the highest, 
threatening even David Kung, son of the former Minister of Finance 
and an important link in the Soong interests, with reprisals for 
hoarding. Chiang Ching-kuo’s own papers praised him as the 
“ Tiger-Hunter” ; middle-school students were brought out in 
lorries to parade with banners lauding him, and effigies of business- 
men (though they looked more like small traders) were carried 
through the streets with derision. For three weeks the black market 
went dead. Then the back-door dealers began to call again. Suddenly 
realising the worthlessness of the money in their hands, the whole 
populations of the big Nationalist cities went on a buying spree. 
Shop-windows emptied. The farmers outside Shanghai stopped 
bringing rice altogether. As the rice became short, prices sky- 
rocketed. And Chiang Ching-kuo found himself in hot water. 

So certain of -his success had he been that he had ordered the 
Central Bank to release its stocks of bank-note paper to be turned 
into ration-cards. The ration-cards were beautiful and crinkly, like 
five-pound notes. But alas! when prices soared so high every- 
one was short of money again, and the banks could issue no more 
notes because they had issued to the limit and had no more paper 
wherewith to print. From queuing all day outside shops the 
people turned to rioting. They burned and looted rice-shops in 
the poorer districts. In desperation Chiang turned to the United 
States Economic Co-operation Administration for help. But the 
E.C.A.’s rice shipments were too late to save him. By November 
the “ Tiger-Hunter” was hounded out by the very groups which 
had welcomed him in August. 

On November Ist price-controls were lifted and wages unpegged. 
The new and carefully-doctored commodity-index admitted a rise 
of 8.10 times in two months, but the prevailing price of rice, the 
staple, indicated that the figure should have been nearer thirty-five 
times. The immediate effect was to bring goods and rice into the 
city again; and shops which had closed on the plea of scarcity 
showed full shelves in a suspiciously short time. The later, and 
more serious, effect was to bring more money into circulation. The 
Government banks, having accepted inflation, decided that the only 
way to cope with it and the ever-increasing war, budget was to print 
more notes. The merry-go-round began again. The people had too 
much money on their hands, The Government must stabilise prices ; 
call in the idle cash. It did so by putting on sale the very 
bullion and silver dollars that had been withdrawn to back the 
new currency in August. The queues began again, this time at the 
bank doors, and in spite of the high prices set on bullion the black 
market flourished. A purchaser had only to go a quarter of & 
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mile from the banks, to Foochow Road, to sell his gold bars or 
silver dollars at a profit of a hundred per cent. 

With imminent possibility of flight from Nanking and Shanghai, 
commodities dropped. The Central Bank had already moved 
enormous bullion holdings south. Cotton yarn, a favourite invest- 
ment for bankers, was piled along the Bund waiting shipment out 
of the city. The only sure way to protect money was to put it 
into specie. The crowds swelled; came earlier each day; grew 
bigger ; were joined by troops and officers from fallen Hsuchow. 
They ignored the police. A gendarme, almost mad with fury, and 
lashing at backs and shoulders and ankles with a horsewhip, hardly 
stirred the lines. 

But rumours they could not ignore, and rumour had it that 
the banks would discontinue sales ; had, in fact, already discontinued 
in Canton ; that bigger profits than ever were to be made. There 
was a touch of hysteria, and no one paused to ask whether the 
Government could afford to let go of its assets, or whether it could 
afford not to let go of them. There was more than a hint of Tu 
Yuch-sen’s malevolent hand, and his “ Yellow Ox” followers, in 
the climax of that night of December 22nd. On the very next day 
the Government suspended gold sales. Within three days prices 
soared again; the black-market rate for U.S. dollars jumped from 
92 gold yuan to 114, to 150, to 190. In frustration the Govern- 
ment announced that sale of gold and silver would be resumed on 
January sth. 

Now have begun the Nationalists’ real difficulties, for, more 
than the Communist victories of preceding months, the August 
control measures have broken the supporters of the Government and 
turned its strongest backers against the Kuomintang. Perhaps 
no single factor has contributed so greatly to the decline in 
Nationalist morale. Almost overnight important sections of the 
people were brought face to face with politics through their emptied 
pockets. “Look,” an engineer nearing retirement said to me, 
“this rotten bunch has’ taken all my life savings.” 


HOME RULE ALL ROUND 


By C. M. WOODHOUSE 


is that the world seems to be going in two opposite directions 
at once. One direction is towards more and smaller independent 
States, such as Eire, Israel, Pakistan and the Philippines ; the other 
is towards fewer and larger conglomerations of centralised power, 
such as the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and perhaps even Western Union. 
The logical conclusion of the first process is that ideal which 
inspired G. K. Chesterton in writing The Napoleon of Notting Hill. 
The logical conclusion of the second process is a schoolboy’s paradise 
in which it will really be practicable at last to pick a team to repre- 
sent the World against Mars ; though whether the game will be 
cricket, baseball or Marxian dialectic remains to be determined. At 
first sight it is hard to see which of the two processes is winning ; 
but perhaps they are not really so contradictory as they look. 
Perhaps, indeed, they are really two complementary ways of arriving 
at the same end. So at least the Soviet Government appears to think, 
and that is a formidable enough example to be worth watching. 
The Soviet Government first showed clearly in practice what it 
thought on the subject early in 1944, when Molotov announced two 
constitutional changes which entailed the delegation of certain 
military and diplomatic functions to the independent control of the 
constituent republics of the Soviet Union. These powers were in 
the event only allowed to be exercised on a very limited scale, just 
enough to be a nuisance in the United Nations, but that is not the 
point ; what matters is the principle. What this declaration amounted 
to in principle was not in the least a step towards making it casier 
for an “autonomous republic” within the Soviet Union to secede 
if it wished, but a step towards making it easier for a State outside 
the Union to enter it on the new terms. This interpretation of the 
Soviet Government’s decision, which is none the less probable .for 
having been immediately and emphatically pointed out by the German 
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Government, became all the more probable when the names of the 
first three republics to acquire some of these privileges were made 
known ; for they were Byelorussia, the Ukraine and Armenia, each 
lying on a possible route of Soviet expansion to the west or south- 
west. Without the least cynicism, therefore, the Soviet Government’s 
action can be construed as based on the realisation that the progress 
towards the independence of smaller units is a step complementary 
to the progress towards a higher and more comprehensive order 
of sovereignty ; and in logic (though perhaps not in the U.S.S.R.) 
the converse is just as true. Centralisation and decentralisation are 
the obverse and the reverse of the same coin. 

The Soviet Government is not the only Power which has seen in 
theory the value of slackening the reins of centralisation on the old 
members of the team in order to harness new members more easily. 
What was once called the British Empire followed the same principle, 
but unfortunately carried it too far. The essence of the principle is 
that some of the straps should be slackened, not that all of them 
should be severed. But by progressively granting complete self- 
government, with no “reserved subjects” (as they were called in 
India’s days of dyarchy), Great Britain disbanded the Empire and 
made it not easier but impossible for any new member to join it. 
There is no Empire left to join; there is nothing “reserved” any 
more but a sentiment, and even that only among the races of British 
origin. That is why the Commonwealth lost Burma and will perhaps 
lose India as soon as that country feels confident of standing alone. 
South Africa probably and Eire certainly are moving in the same 
direction. Yet Eire (or rather Ireland) now offers a_ peculiarly 
favourable example of the way in which the same principle as 
Molotov put into practice in the U.S.S.R. in 1944 might be applied 
in Western Europe today. 

The lesson of Eire starts paradoxically from observation of 
Northern Ireland. Whatever the political merits or vices of Parti- 
tion may be, Northern Ireland has at least proved itself a happy and 
efficient unit of government, both socially and economically, within 
the United Kingdom ; in fact, compared to England it is a paradise 
for the ordinary man to live in, as English Cabinet Ministers 
conscientiously verify for themselves every summer. It is perhaps 
not the ideal size, but it is a far more satisfactory size than the highly 
centralised remainder of the United Kingdom. The ideal size of a 
State, as the first and greatest of political theorists wisely insisted, is 
something that can only be determined empirically ; it will obviously 
be varied by geographical, religious, social, economic and other 
conditions, But it is certain that there is such a thing as a natural 
size for each unit of sovereignty, and it is equally .certain that the 
United Kingdom as a whole is very far from it in comparison with 
Northern Ireland. 

The obvious answer is devolution of sovereignty within the United 
Kingdom to a level of scale comparable (but not necessarily identical) 
with that of Northern Ireland. It is just such a devolution that might 
one day make it possible for Eire to rejoin the rest of the British 
Isles, just as it is in the process of making it possible for several 
Eastern Eurofean countries one day to enter the Soviet Union. If 
this is so, two curiously interesting conclusions follow. One is that 
Eire’s decision to sever its connection with the centralised structure, 
which the United Kingdom carried into the twentieth century, may 
not look so senseless to historians in the twenty-first century as it 
does to all but Irishmen today. The other conclusion is that the next 
step derives as much from our own interest in living comfortably 
as from the hope of winning back the Irish ; Home Rule for Scotland 
and Wales, if not on a wider scale still, may well be the way both to 
restore England and to recover Eire. It may even be that the best 
structure for Western Union as a whole will turn out in the long 
run to be a federation of very much smaller units than are contem- 
plated at present. There may be hope yet of autonomy for Wessex, 
Aquitaine, Burgundy and Bavaria as well as for Byelorussia, Armenia 
and the Mongolian People’s Republic. 

That this kind of development is something which the Soviet 
Government would view with anxiety, for what that is worth, is 
suggested by Moscow’s reaction to the one country that has so far 
tried it independently—Yugoslavia. Already in 1945, when the 
Yugoslay Cabinet included a special Minister for each of the six units 
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composing Yugoslavia, Tito had given notice by implication that he 
intended to construct a southern Slav federation on the very principles 
adopted for the U.S.S.R. by Molotov’s announcement a year earlier. 
The fact that one of Tito’s six units was the elastic ambiguity of 
Macedonia (a good deal of which still lay within the frontiers of 
Greece or Bulgaria) contained omens for the future which eventually 
proved to be violently distasteful to the Soviet Government. Tito’s 
crime in this respect was to attempt the application of Soviet prin- 
ciples in competition with the headquarters of world Communism 
instead of in subservience. There seems to be nothing the Soviet 
rulers dread more than the successful imitation of their own practices 
by independent rivals. Many of their practices are for us inimitable ; 
but those that can be imitated, and appear to work, certainly deserve 
study in the West. 


WHAT THE NEGEB IS 
By OWEN TWEEDY 

HE Negeb has suddenly become a storm-centre. We read of it 

in every newspaper ; we hear of it in every news bulletin ; we 
are shown where it is on tactical maps. But if there are as many 
as a hundred persons in this country who have been down the 
Wadi Araba from the South end of the Dead Sea to the Gulf of 
Akaba, or who have seen more of the arid main plateau to the 
west than the excellent ten-year-old motor road which crosses its 
extreme ‘north-east corner, I shall be very surprised. There were 
certainly no Nicaraguans, Guatemalans or Panamanians who even 
knew where or what it was when Palestine was partitioned on paper 
at Lake Success in 1947. 

Its name, the Negeb, means in Hebrew the “ South Country,” 
and tradition has linked it more than once with early Biblical history. 
The first reference is in the story of the casting-out of Hagar. “And 
Abraham sent her away and she departed and wandered in the 
Wilderness of Beersheba ” (Genesis xxi.). And there, after she had 

abandoned her son out of sight to die of thirst, Pos xd opened her 
eyes and she saw a well of water ; and she went and filled a bottle 
with water and gave the Jad drink.” Next it is referred to in Psalm 

3, “Oh God, Thou art my God ; early will I seek thee ; my flesh 
longeth for thee in a dry and thirsty land where no water is.” And 
as a sub-title, the old Hebrew editors have written, “A Psalm of 
David when he was in the Wilderness Judah.” The final 
reference concerns the building of Solomon’s Temple. “And King 
Solomon made a navy of ships in Ezion-geber which is beside Eloth, 
on the shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom. ” Ezion- 
geber is a site on the coast just north of Akaba. 


With the rise of the Nabatean Kingdom in what is now southern 
Transjordan (119 B.C. to A.D. 105), the trade route from Petra, 


the flourishing Nabatean capital, to the Mediterranean and the 
markets of the West had to cross the Wadi Araba and then negotiate 
the waterless desert; and along its length in the northern Negeb 
townships grew up. The ruins of their civilisation—with great 
cisterns for the storage of drinking-water—were excavated some 
forty years ago by Sir Leonard Woolley and T. E. Lawrence. Later 
again, in Islamic times, the great Egyptian Pilgrims’ Way—the Darb 
el Haj—from Cairo to Medina and Mecca skirted Ezion-geber’s 
ruins before turning south from Akaba into the Hejaz. Still the 
Negeb and its few inhabitants never really got on to the map. 
Organised on tribal lines from the days of the Hittites and the 
Edomites and the Amorites who had lived there, this scant population 
somehow coaxed a precarious nomadic subsistence from the sparse 
annual rain-grown crops on their tribal.lands and from the flocks 
and camels which shared thejr hards privations. 
The Negeb nomads’ hard-won grain gave them coarse bread ; their 
goats and their camels gave them meat and milk; their women folk 
wove rough clothing from the camels’ and the goats’ hair; and 
justice was by Desert Law. Indeed up to the time of the British 
nandate in Palestine, neither the Turks nor any previous overlord 
had attempted to register the lands of these ten-thousand odd desert- 


ships and their 


dwellers. Nor was it until 1906, when British jntervention stopped 
a Turkish attempt to encroach territorially on Egyptian Sinai, that 
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there was any question of the delimitation of a frontier to the west, 
while on the east no one ever bothered about so futile a matter, 
The tribes knew their own grazing and cultivation lands and Desert 
Law kept the ring. 

Territorially the Negeb is about the size of Kent, Sussex and 
Hampshire all together. It stands comparatively high on a wind. 
swept, sun-baked plateau which slopes up gradually from the foot. 
hills of the Sinai frontier to the high cliffs to the east that look down 
sheer into the scorching Wadi Araba. Tapering like a wedge from 
the southern Judean Hills around Beersheba down to its narrow 
sea-frontage on the Gulf of Akaba, 70 miles away, the width of the 
plateau varies from about forty miles in the north to some few miles 
on the Gulf itself. And throughout it is a vista of small, sad grey 
hills and nasty shallow valleys with a soft, white, glaring and highly 
porous limestone surface. It is in fact a most unattractive part of 
the world. This is the place which has now been allotted to the 
Jews and the Jews want it. Why ? 

For the answer we must go back to 1917 when the Balfour Declara- 
tion of a National Home for the Jews gave Zionism a foothold in 
Palestine. In 1922 the British mandate, amplifying this policy, 
undertook in close co-operation with the Jewish Agency to encourage 
“close settlement by Jews on the land, including State lands and 
waste lands not required for public purposes.” The Negeb was not 
required for public purposes ; but soon the Jewish Agency was com- 
plaining that the Mandatory was hampering this “ close settlement” 
policy by failing to offer proper land facilities. Accordingly Sir John 
Hope Simpson visited Palestine on mission in 1930 to report on the 
availability of cultivable lands for this purpose. About the Negeb 
he wrote: “Given the possibility of irrigation, there is practically 
an inexhaustible supply of cultivable land in the Beersheba area. 
Without irrigation, the country cannot be developed.” The Palestine 
Government took action. I quote from the 1937 Royal Commission 
Report. “In Beersheba a dam and reservoir were built. Only about 
7 per cent of the water falling in the large catchment area behind 
them passed into the reservoir formed by the dam ; and at the end of 
the rains there remained in the reservoir only 4 of 1 per cent. of 
the water which had fallen in the catchment area, the balance of the 

per cent having percolated away into the reservoir bed, which is 
simply the natural ground, the area being too large for anything in 
the nature of waterproofiing to be effected.” Next the Palestine 
Government sought to develop water supplies from well-boring. 
The results produced copious supplies, but so impregnated with 
mineral salts as to be pronounced useless for crop irrigation or 
human consumption. 

But the Jewish experts do not accept these facts and figures, and 


Zionist opinion still claims that the Negeb can be the great settle- 
ment aren of the future—presumably on the basis that, given 


unlimited funds for capital expenditure, unlimited catchment water 
in waterproofed reservoirs or water from wells to be bored and 
purified can be made available. The fact is that the Zionists have 
to find Lebensraum for their immigrants. In only the first eleven 
months of last year 92,000 arrived, of whom 35,000 have been settled 
in Arab villages from which their owners had either fled in panic 
or had been expelled by Jewish troops. And this spate of immigra- 
tion will continue and more Lebensraum will have to be found. 
Hence presumably the Negeb gamble on water and on the hope of 
inexhaustible Jewish dollars from America to store it. 

And so we come to the Arab League and its reactions. To Arabs 
generally the insertion of this Jewish Negeb wedge between the 
Egyptian and the Transjordanian Kingdoms creates two “hostile 
frontiers ” in the strategic hinge of the Arab League. It points a 
Jewish sword southwards at the heart of Mecca. Eastwards it 
suggests a Jewish determination to capture all the Dead Sea and its 
potash resources by a turning movement from the south. In the 
west it encourages ideas already rampant, after the recent frontier 
aggression, of further Jewish designs to absorb the whole Palestine 
Railway up to Kantara and the Suez Canal. But the root of all 
these specific fears is suspicion. For the Arabs are firmly convinced 
that all this Jewish settlement talk in the Negeb is a blind, and that 
the State of Israel has deep expansionist Middle-East designs—for 
which Beersheba and Akaba are needed as bases. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


THE STATE OF THE UNION 


By EDWARD MONTGOMERY 

New York, January 7. 
S6VVHE state of the Union,” Mr. Truman announced to the new 
jo last Wednesday in his flat, unemphatic Missouri 
voice, “is good.” And then he promptly went on to list no fewer 
than eleven major respects in which he found the state of the 
Union not so good—or, at least, leaving much room for improvement. 
Prices are too high, he said. Demand is still out-running production. 
Minimum wages are too low. Small business is losing out to 
monopoly. Farmers are still insecure and under-privileged. Natural 
resources are being squandered. There is a shortage of electric 
power. There is a shortage of housing. There is a shortage of 
health and medical facilities. Education is inadequate. “Our 
democratic ideals are often thwarted by prejudice and intolerance.” 
hus Mr. Truman summarises what he feels is wrong with “ the 
state of the Union ” as he bégins his first term of office as elected 
President. His remedies for the specific ills he mentions are as 
various as the ills themselves, but basically they are all founded upon 
the same general formula—a greater share of Federal Government 
responsibility for, and hence control over, all that appertains to the 
public welfare. It is a formula which has attracted a long line of 
distinguished Presidents, both Republican and Democrat, from 
Lincoln down through Theodore Roosevelt and Wilson to its latest, 
and greatest, exponent, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. It is a curious 
reflection on the vagaries of politics that during the Civil War period 
and for long thereafter it was the Republican Party which sought to 
strengthen the power of the Federal Government and to vindicate 
its authority to preserve the Union, while the Democrats carried their 
defence of “ States’ rights” and their opposition to expansion of 
Federal power to the point of secession and civil war. Now the 
boot is on the other foot ; it is the Democratic Party which is seeking 
to increase the Central Government’s power and authority and is 

standing advocate of “statism” as the cure for all social ills. 

However, twenty-three million Americans gave Mr. Truman and 
the Democratic Party a mandate to carry on with that basic formula, 
and in his message to Congress he has fulfilled all his campaign 
promises. Now it is up to Congress. Much will depend on the 
mere physical capacity of the Congress to convert into law the 
tremendous programme the President has outlined. Much of it, 
of course, simply represents an expansion or extension of legislation 
already on the books. Some of it is non-controversial. On such 
matters as the extension of social security, of Federal assistance to 
housing, education, health and the conservation of natural resources, 
there will be little argument, except as to how they are to be paid 
for. There will be controversy, however, over Mr. Truman’s sugges- 
tions for combating inflation and reducing prices, and for raising an 
additional $4 billion in Federal revenue by increasing corporate taxes, 
taxes on estates and gifts, and income taxes in the higher income 
groups. Perhaps the bitterest controversy of all will be aroused by 
his proposal to allow the Federal Government to intervene directly 
in the expansion of production of materials in short supply— 
specifically, steel. 

The uproar over this has already begun in the headlines and the 
editorials of the newspapers, and it may well become for the Truman 
Administration a political issue as important and as bitterly fought 
as President Roosevelt’s Supreme Court proposal of 1937, or as the 
more ambitious project of the Labour Government for the steel and 
iron industry in Britain. It 1s perhaps worth quoting in full just 
what Mr. Truman said about this. It was the eighth point in his 
programme of measures to combat inflation—a new and wholly 
unexpected addition to the familiar list of measures which he had 
already twice asked for from the previous Congress. 

“ Eighth,” said Mr. Truman, “to authorise an immediate 
study of the adequacy of production facilities for materials in 
critically short supply, such as steel; and, if found necessary, 
to authorise Government loans for the expansion of production 
facilities to relieve such shortages, and furthermore to authorise 
the construction of such facilities directly if action by private 


industry fails to meet our needs.” (Italics mine.) 
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In the italicised portion of that sentence Mr. Truman comes closer 
to Socialism as it is understood by Marxian or Fabian Socialists 
than any American statesman has dared to go hitherto. If the 
Congress should grant him to the full the powers he asks for-in that 
paragraph, Mr. Truman could put the Federal Government into 
direct competition with private industry in any field of production 
in which the Government decided private industry was failing, either 
wilfully or because of inadequate resources, to “meet our needs.” 

A good many commentators, both in America and abroad, have 
interpreted Mr. Truman’s election as indicating a trend to the 
Left, in the European sense of that political designation—as @ 
general political turn by the American people towards those principles 
of Socialism, or Social Democracy, which are the common 
currency of so much of Europe’s political thinking today. Public 
ownership of the means of production is perhaps the basic tenet of 
all Socialist theory, whether Marxist or Fabian or any other 
variant. In che paragraph quoted above Mr. Truman has taken 
the first admittedly tentative step in the direction of true Socialism 
as it is commonly understood by Socialists. In doing so he has 
provided an excellent test of the validity of the suggestion that 
America is swinging toward the “Left” and toward Socialism of 
the European variety. The public reaction to Mr. Truman’s 
proposal should prove clearly just how far the American people are 
at present prepared to accept Socialist theory as a guide to America’s 
political and economic future. 

But for the world at large perhaps the most significant feature of 
the President’s message to Congress, and its most encouraging, was 
his decision to say so little about the “state of the Union” in its 
relations with the rest of the world. In a speech lasting just under 
half an hour he devoted little over three minutes to discussing foreign 
affairs and foreign policy. He was able to do this, not because 
America’s international relations are unimportant to America, or 
because the American people are no longer interested in them, but 
because the American people have at last firmly made up their minds 
about them. The great debate which racked America politically, 
with varying degrees of intensity and bitterness for over a quarter 
of a century, from before World War I to the end of World War II, 
on the subject “Internationalism v. Isolationism,” is over. Its last 
expiring echoes were heard in the Congressional arguments over 
the Marshall Plan last year. In his message to Congress Mr. Truman 
wrote “ finis ” to it when he said: 

“Our guiding star is the principle of international co-opera- 
tion. To this concept we have made a national commitment as 
profound as anything in history. To it we have pledged our 
resources and our honour.” 

If the importance of this needs any emphasis, it is only necessary 
to think what the condition of the world would be today if at the 
end of World War II the United States had chosen to retire gnto 
the same isolation, the same attitude of averseness to taking any share 
of responsibility for world peace and world reconstruction, into which 
it withdrew at the end of World War I. If it had, the developments 
of the past three years would have been very different. 








AN UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 


As was stated here last week, The Spectator is, as from 
February 11th, setting apart a page in every issue for contributions 
by undergraduates, men or women, of the universities, or students of 
the university colleges, of Great Britain. The foundation of many 
great literary reputations in the past has been laid in undergraduate 
days and there is no reason to think that literary talent at the 
universities today is of lower quality or less in volume. The articles 
we hope to receive and publish will throw light on that. Articles 
may be on any subject, light or serious. They should be as nearly as 
possible 1,400 words in length, need not be typewritten and should 
be addressed to The Editor of The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, envelopes being marked “ Undergraduate.” The 
best article each week will be published on the Undergraduate Page. 
A fee of eight guineas will be paid for it. 
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THE LAWS AGAINST NOISE 


By R. H. CECIL 


W* all live in a mounting volume of din. It is measured in 
“phons” at the National Physical Laboratory, where the 
scientists decide how much of it we ought to be able to stand. 
Every now and then a new law appears, declaring this noise or that 
to be unlawful in stated circumstances, and is applauded. But it 
is seldom enforced ; it seems to get drowned in the very noise it was 
designed to still. 

A few months ago, when Sir Oswald Mosley’s street-corner meet- 
ings in East London were providing the magistrates with “ insulting 
behaviour” cases and the home-going business public with special 
evening reading, there was a widespread demand that the use of 
loud-speakers in the street should be prohibited. Some supporters 
of this proposal thought the ban should apply only to political 
meetings, because open-air religious meetings were resorting more 
and more to the use of loud-speaker vans and should not be penalised 
for the sins of the Fascists. Some M.P.s thought, on the other hand, 
that political meetings should be precisely the ones to be exempted, 
since the advent of the loud-speaker had made open-air oratory 
properly audible (and had vanquished the heckler) for the first 
time ; it should not, they said, be banned merely because a negligible 
extra-Parliamentary party had misused it as a means of attacking 
the Jews. One also heard the view that the ban would amount to 
a rejection of the means of progress, the behaviour of the Luddites 
brought up to date. 

No one seemed to remember that ten years before, the County 
Councils of London, Middlesex, Hertford and Surrey (to name only 
a few) had armed themselves with the following by-law: 

“No person shall sound or play upon any musical or noisy 
instrument or sing in any street or public place within too yards 
of any shop, dwelling house, or office to the annoyance or 
disturbance of any inmate or occupier thereof, after being 
requested to desist by any constable, or by any inmate or 
occupier so annoyed or disturbed.” 

It even went on to meet one of the objections: “ This by-law shall 
not apply to properly-conducted religious services, except where 
the request to desist is made on the ground of the serious illness of 
any inmate of the house.” Strictly regarded, the exception might 
involve some liturgical bias in the interpretation of “ properly- 
conducted,” but the intention may have been to outlaw the meeting 
that opens with a decorous hymn and proceeds to a provocative 
political harangue. 

Now what is a bellowing loud-speaker if it is not someone 
“sounding upon a noisy instrument”? Most lawyers, briefed to 
defend the first microphone orator to be charged under this by-law, 
would no doubt try to establish that “ noisy ” was ejusdem generis 
with “ musical,” and must therefore mean barrel-organs, cornets, 
banjoes and other para-musical engines—not, at any rate, cavernous 
reproductions of the human voice talking. But the presence of the 
word “ sound ” as a verb should defeat them, and the pronouncement 
of a conviction and fine would reaffirm the King’s peace. Won't 
somebody try it, please ? You need only be the annoyed or disturbtd 
occupant or “inmate” of a shop, dwelling-house or office within 
100 yards of the infernal thing and ask the man using it to stop. 
As there is no likelihood whatsoever that he will take any notice, 
you will need a policeman handy to get his name and address by 
seeing his identity card. ‘Thereafter, if the police seem reluctant 
to take action, you can yourself get a summons issued by a 


“ 


magistrate. You will have started a great libertarian movement, 
and laurels will be tenderly deposited round your statue on 
anniversaries of the House of Lords’ final judgement in the 
case. 


Thus should we rid our street-corners of the political stentor. 
We could now turn our attention to the zealots who drive about 
in loud-speaker vans and fill the reverberating streets with hoarse 
roars of invitation to public meetings. Even the borough councils 
do this in London, though by what process their town clerks dispose 
of the L.C.C. by-law I do not know. They began it during the 


war when they organised “savings weeks,’ but then they broke 
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the by-law beyond all doubt by sandwiching their sermons on thrift 
between bursts of martial music. The thing has gone on at intervals 
ever since, one borough regularly resorting to it as a means of 
announcing “ holidays-at-home” attractions in the neighbourhood 
to people who are trying desperately to work. The town-crier’s 
bell is being supplanted by the municipal crooner. 


A few years ago a motorist staged a practical adaptation of one 
of Sir Alan Herbert’s Misleading Cases in the Common Law. He 
drove about the centre of London with a powerful loud-speaker 
attached to the radiator of his car, a small microphone beside his 
driving mirror, and an amplifier below the dash-board, howling to 
other drivers such directions as he thought necessary to ensure 
their safety and his own unobstructed passage. He told the police 
that he first thought of it when he was forced to follow a horse- 
driven dray for about two miles at midnight—when by virtue of 
another benevolent regulation the use of his motor-horn was un- 
lawful. “I know of no law to prevent one man speaking to another 
after 1m p.m.,” he said. “You can’t say I’m doing more than 
giving audible warning of approach, and that’s always been an 
obligation, not a crime.” The police scratched their heads; and, 
as commonly happens when the police have scratched their heads, 
they prosecuted him for “ insulting behaviour.” The by-law about 
noisy instruments escaped notice again—a great pity, for this was 
the kind of man who, once he had studied it, would have prosecuted 
the next policeman he found marshalling pedestrian traffic by loud- 
speaker. 

There is already a provision in many local Police Acts that 
penalises the use of any “noisy instrument” for the purpose of 
“ calling persons together, or announcing any show or entertainment, 
or hawking, selling, distributing, or collecting any article whatso- 
ever, or obtaining money or alms.” This enactment survives from 
the eighteen-thirties, when the competitive sale of muffins, “ sweet 
lavender ” and winkles called for adventitious mechanical aids. It 
may perhaps not apply to the orator whose gathering of admirers 
amounts to a “meeting” before he actually begins to bawl, and 
there is certainly an official reluctance to use it. Meanwhile, the 
volume of noise amounts steadily—and a general election approaches. 

Recently I forced my way, head down, into an electrical shop to 
buy some lamp-globes. The entrance was guarded by a massive 
radio cabinet emitting rather more noise than the Brass Band Festival 
at the Albert Hall ; and to make himself audible to me the shop 
assistant used his practised hands as a trumpet. When we had 
shrieked unintelligibly into each other’s ears for a time, he went 
and toned down the noise a little. The manager saw him do it, 
and rather crossly turned it up again. I came away defeated. Now 
in some localities (but not, I found, in this one) borough councils 
have made a by-law saying that 

“no person shall in or in connection with any shop, business 

premises, or other place which adjoins any street, operate any 

wireless loud-speaker, gramophone, or other musical instrument 

worked by mechanical means, in such a manner as to cause 

annoyance to occupants of any premises, or to passengers.” 
If there are other municipalities which have not thought fit to 
adopt such a by-law, I respectfully commend it to their notice ; 
they can invoke section 16 of the Local Government Act, 1888, as 
their authority. To put it no higher, they would be doing something 
to ensure that their own loud-speakers got a fair hearing in the 
streets. 


There are laws to contro] factory whistles, noisy animals, street 
shouting, whistling for cabs, steam organs at fairs, squeaky brakes 
on carts, rattling loads on lorries, defective exhaust-silencers and 
motor-horns at night. (It is an odd fact, by the way, that the one 
about motor-horns was re-enacted in 1941, when the blitz was 
thundering nightly at its worst.) These, it seems to me, deal with 
the minutiae of metropolitan din, and I don’t mind so much if they 
are enforced no more frequently than the law against shaking door- 
mats. But I do not understand whyat should be so widely assumed 
that nothing can be done about the loud-speaker until M.P.s can be 
induced to jeopardise their own electoral prospects. The local 
authorities can cope with this. 
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THE ROAD TO WEMBLEY 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


NGLISHMEN admire solid worth. They hang its picture in 

art galleries. They preach about it from pulpits. They raise 
it to the peerage. But they do not love it. They much prefer 
luck, especially the luck that helps small men to beat big ones or 
an outsider to beat the favourite. A football team must be con- 
sistently good to win the First Division Championship. On Saturday 
after Saturday, through forty-two games, in all sorts of conditions 
and on all sorts of grounds, it has to hold a good deal more than 
its own. That is the real test of football worth. Yet there is no 
team in the country which really makes the Championship its main 
target. When teams are knocked out of The Cup, you do hear them 
say: “ Thank Goodness !_ Now we can concentrate on the League.” 
But that is just stiff upper lip. Teams running for the Championship 
can lose all heart after a Cup-tie defeat, while a run in The Cup 
puts new fire into teams facing relegation. The Championship is a 
footballer’s living “and a football manager’s business. It is their 
bread and butter. But neither footballers nor football managers 
can live by bread alone ; their secret hearts yearn for The Cup. 

Some people imagine that this year’s Cup competition began last 
Saturday when 64 teams went at each other in the mud. But, in 
fact, by the time there are only 64 teams left, the competition 
is rising towards its climax. Any one of the 30,000 amateur and 
professional clubs affiliated to the Football Association can enter 
for the competition by paying 10s. Many of them do, and fight 
their first battles in the Extra Preliminary Round of the Qualifying 
Competition some time back in the first week of September. 
through September they go, through October and November, 
scraping through the next Preliminary Round, scraping through four 
other rounds, until in December they find themselves in the First 
Round of the competition proper. ‘Through all these rounds the 
slaughter is terrible. Little all-amateur teams, little workshop teams 
with perhaps one old professional as player-manager, teams of 
assorted amateurs and part-time professionals, all stride confidently 
from rickety pavilions on to grounds where there are no grand- 
stands, and go down fighting before a few hundred faithful supporters. 
As the winning teams make their way into another round, they begin 
to see, far away, the great broad avenue which leads to Wembley 
Stadium, to hear, not the spasmodic shouts of a windswept handful, 
but the sustained roar of great crowds ; and they say to each other: 
“Perhaps this is our year.” Our year. Our year to hit the head- 
lines. Our year to be the giant-killers. And they know that that 
could happen, that almost every year it does happen to some unknown 
team. Therein lies The Cup’s glory. 

Do you remember how little Walsall met Arsenal in 1933, when 
Arsenal were at the peak of their fame, and how Walsall beat Arsenal 
by two goals to nothing ? Do you remember the shouts of joy which 
greeted that result ? Do you remember, for that matter, the nauseat- 
ing titters which last year greeted Colchester’s defeat of Hudders- 
field Town ? Year after year some little team fights its way through. 
Then, in the Third Round of the Competition Proper, it meets one 
of the lordly clubs, which till that moment has been allowed to watch 
from the sidelines, and lays it low. Last Saturday it was Yeovil 
Town (late Yeovil and Petters United) who put out Second Division 
Bury by three goals tu one and may well do as much in the next 
round for First Division Sunderland. And when next September in 
the Extra Preliminary Round of the Qualifying Competition, the 
Anfield Plains meet the Walker Celtics, each team will say to itself: 
“This is our year. Our year to do a Yeovil on the lot of them.” 
And it may be. 

Saturday brought us to the Third Round of the Competition proper. 
Into the hat for the draw went the survivors from all those pre- 
liminary rounds, plus the teams from the First and Second Divisions. 
From that moment it is every club for itself. There are no more 
exemptions. Lordliest and lowliest must take what the draw brings ; 
and the draw can bring some funny things. No two grounds are 
alike to play on. Where a ground is wholly surrounded by stands, 
the gusts of wind can come suddenly and play tricks with the ball. 


That, at any rate, is my explanation of why a Spurs free kick from 


On, 
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the half way swerved into the goal and beat Huddersfield in a Cup- 
tie in the ’thirties at White Hart Lane. Not all the playing pitches 
are level. One has quite a hollow near the corner flag. Another 
slopes steeply from one touch line to the other. A third may have 
the slope running from one goal to the other. Nor are all playing 
pitches the same size. They must be within the limits set by the 
Football Association, but there is quite a margin between 
the maximum and minimum. Obviously, therefore, it is a great 
advantage to be playing on your own ground. You are used to it. 
You know where that hollow is. You feel at home. But if, at 
home, you have been used to playing on a full-size ground like 
Stamford Bridge, where there is plenty of room behind the goal 
lines, you feel cramped and hemmed in by the crowd. I once saw 
Joe Hulme fly down the wing on a small ground and crash into the 
spectators because he could not pull up in time, That can unsettle 
a whole team. 

But there is an even greater advantage about playing at home ; 
and that is that you are playing before your own supporters. It is 
true that for Cup Ties many supporters will travel by rail or motor- 
coach almost from one end of the country to the other, following their 
team. But there never can be enough of such enthusiasts to out- 
number the home team’s doorstep supporters ; and those supporters 
will be worth at least a goal on their own. When Bury went to 
Yeovil they had to play not only the team but the whole town—and 
a town, moreover, made fervid by success. In the match I saw, 
at Queen’s Park Rangers, it was the home crowd, rather than the 
home team, which all but snatched a win from Huddersfield. For, 
in the second half of a dull game, with the score still o—o, Rangers 
began to press and the crowd decided that this was the moment to 
come in behind them. There followed, for a good five minutes, 
that high, expectant, half-hysterical cry that comes from a crowd 
when it scents victory. That cry can turn ordinary attackers into 
raging demons—or the most stalwart defender into a quivering 
aspen, It whipped the Rangers forwards into inspired onslaughts 
which all but won the game. 

All but. . . . That, in a nutshell, is the Cup-Tie story of a thousand 
teams. It will be the Cup-Tie story again this year of every team 
bar one. Which team will be that one? Not even Lyndoe will 
risk telling you that. But I will, though because the expected never 
happens in Cup-Ties and because this particular team only drew 
last Saturday and so is not yet certain even of being in the Fourth 
Round, I must ask the printer to put its name in the smallest type 
he has. It is Bolton 


ADVICE FOR THE HUMANIST 


The pain of nations uneases the brief sleep 

Of night and reaches into even 

The soft night-dreams ; the nervous hand will sweep 
All ease away, reveal the face of Eden 

Savage, bright and ravaged by the daymare 

Of awakening. And for the night’s sleepless 

Is the sound of weeping, the long despair 

Known in grief’s Esperanto as all-hopeless. 


Wanderers, 


Bury your pity with the morning dead, 

For the nameless multitudes who wear your sign 
Find little profit and their need for bread 

Is no less great. You cannot staunch the blood 
Of their huge wound ; but soothe this lesser pain 
Of your weak brother: heal, in him, mankind. 


VERNON SCANNELL. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OREIGNERS, I have often observed, are not very quick at 
F understanding the methods or purposes of our boarding-school 
system. A French or Italian mother would not contemplate for 
one moment being parted from her children when they reach the 
tender age of eight or nine. When I myself, at the age of eight, 
was shorn of my curls and packed upon the steamer which took 
me from Morocco to London much criticism was aroused among the 
local diplomatic body. Two schools of thought developed. There 
were those who regarded my mother as some heroine of antiquity 
willing to sacrifice her sons upon the altar of her country’s weal. 
There were others who felt for her that contemptuous sympathy 
which we accord to the mothers of Sparta who were obliged by 
convention to expose their little ones upon Mount Taygetus, where 
there were many wolves. It was in vain that my father sought to 
explain to them that it was a tradition among the English ruling 
classes that the males of the family should, while still of tender and 
therefore malleable age, be removed from the softening influences 
of the harem and educated by men and in communities. This 
system, he would explain, possessed many advantages. For a child 
to be exposed at an early age to the tortures of homesickness and the 
asperities of a boarding school developed what, in the nineteenth 
century, was known as “character.” It taught the chila not to 
surrender to personal emotions in public. It taught him,.so my 
father believed, to become “ self-reliant.” Above all it provided the 
State and the Empire with a constant flow of standardised recruits, 
trained in habits of obedience and command, forming an élite 
sundered from the rest of the community by the identity of their 
accents and prejudices, and in the mass impervious to any new- 
fangled or original ideas. In truth no educational system yet devised 
produces so high an average of honourable, modest, tolerant and 
reliable young men. As an instrument of Empire there was certainly 
much to be gained from the public-school spirit. 

* + * * 
have frequently discussed, 
system with those foreign 


In the years which have intervened I 
in an objective spirit, the merits of the 
educationists who have had opportunities to study our boarding 
schools. Some of them have contended that this segregation of 
males between the ages of eight and eighteen is an unwholesome 
practice and one which tends to promote, not virtue, but vice. Others 
have argued that our much boasted public-school spirit is little 
more than a convention, and that muscular Christianity is apt to 
become more muscular than Christian. A few, who have spent some 
time as masters in one or other of our public schools, have criticised 
the prefectorial system. They contend that the prefects are them- 
selves corrupted by this premature power ; that the lower boys are 
encouraged thereby to toady the senior boys; and that the whole 
scheme is due to the selfishness or indolence of the masters, who 
prefer to delegate their authority and to shirk the unpleasant duties 
of maintaining daily discipline. They would all agree that these 
eight years of arduous training and conformity do provide the State 
with a large number of reliable employees, but they would contend 
that by insisting so rigorously on the norm we discourage original 
development, and that a method which was useful in the days of 
Queen Victoria is not well adapted to the complexities of the modern 
world. I do not agree entirely with any of these criticisms. For 
one prefect who is corrupted by premature power there are forty 
who acquire thereby early habits of responsibility ; the toady type 
of lower boy is a phenomenon which is both revolting and rare. 
The adaptability to later life which is acquired in these early years 
is a dependable advantage ; and it is ignorant to assert that the 
public school of today is run on Victorian principles. 

* * . * 

Foreigners, moreover, are always shocked by what they regard 
as the brutality of our public schools and by the practice of beating 
It requires long acquaintance with the cane, 
our boarding- 


little bovs with canes. 


and much insight into the strange conventions of 


school life, to realise that no personal humiliation is inflicted by 
this form of punishment. We are always told that if one 
allows the prefects to cane the lower boys one is introducing 
temptations to sadism. ‘There may occur, for all I know, some 
scattered instances of this perverse temptation; all I can say js 
that, having been beaten at my schools some thirty or forty times, 
I was only once conscious that any pleasure was derived by the 
person who swung the cane, and he was not a prefect but an elderly 
master of great scholarship and profound religious convictions, 
Nor do I agree for one moment that the standardisation of our 
boarding-school system destroys original talent. The need of con- 
formity does certainly retard the flowering of eccentricity, but is 
that so bad a thing? The original and the eccentric are qualities 
which the English have always cherished ; they are given lavish 
scope in later years. Sir Max Beerbohm was fight in contending 
that all the nonsense which had been knocked out of him at school 
was carefully put back at the university. Nor would it be denied 
that the French adult is far more bound by: the conventional than 
is his British counterpart. 


* * * * 


These reflections have been suggested to me by reading this week 
a book about my own public school which has just been published. 
It is called Wellington College: The Founders of the Tradition, 
and is written by George F. H. Berkeley, an Old Wellingtonian of 
some seventy-five years of age. He writes of his old school with 
touching loyalty, a loyalty which no Frenchman could feel for 
the Lycée Condorcet or Louis le Grand. He recalls forgotten 
football matches of the ‘eighties, and he remembers not merely the 
names, but also the initials, of the boys who were there with him 
sixty-five years ago. One can always recognise these eternal school- 
boys by this odd quirk of memory which induces them to think 
of Charlie Brimsmead as C. F. Brimsmead or of Willy Lloyd as 
W. R. De-la-P. Lloyd. In my own day at Wellington Christian 
names were regarded as effeminate, and we were known only by 
our initials and given a serial number which was stamped upon 
our books. Mr. Berkeley’s study will be read with interest by 
all Old Wellingtonians, but the ordinary reader might find it a 
dull book, were it not for One important disclosure which it makes. 
We have become accustomed to the fact that our older public 
schools departed in the course of centuries from the intentions of 
their founders and became by gradual development seminaries, not 
for indigent scholars, but for the sons of the idle rich. It is curious 
to realise that Wellington, which was founded as late as 1853, passed 
through stages of development similar to those followed by our 
mediaeval schools. The original idea had been to found a military 
academy in memory of our greatest soldier, at which the sons of 
officers, heroum filii, would receive cheap education. Yet as the 
school established itself it was discovered that the military orphans 
had dropped to only fifty-six in number, whereas the sons of living 
officers—the “ Military pupils "—whose fees were only £80 a year, 
had dropped by 1879 from 130 to eighty. It is not surprising that 
a Royal Commission was appointed to examine whether the terms 
of the foundation had been observed. 

* * . o 


The Royal Commission of 1879 approved, although somewhat 
negatively, the policy of expansion which Benson and Wickham 
had initiated. Few people could question the value of this policy. 
Had Wellington remained a military academy for the sons of 
officers, it would have been unable to provide on its comparatively 
small endowment a standard of education comparable to that 
furnished by other public schools. It was essential to admit fee- 
paying pupils from outside. Thus fortified, Wellington has become 
although I speak with bias) one of the most progressive schools 
in the country. It is no longer, and could not be, a seminary for 
orphans in uniform. 


to 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 
«Harvey.”’ By Mary Chase. 
A Monpay night in early January is almost the last occasion on 
which one expects a curtain-speech to a crowded house from the 
principal actor, and it is a remarkable tribute to the magnetism of 
Mr. Sid Field’s personality that he was obliged to deliver one this 
week. Miss Chase’s play is a whimsical farce or farcical whimsy 
about a drunkard who has formed a deep and lasting attachment to 
a white rabbit called Harvey, who differs from the more sublunary 
type of coney in being over six feet tall and invisible to everyone 
except the drunkard. To this feckless but well-intentioned character 
—Elwood P. Dowd by name—Harvey is as real as he is dear. Mr. 
Dowd takes railway tickets for him, buys him drinks and holds 
with him long conversations which necessarily seem to the rest of 
the world somewhat one-sided. Mr. Dowd’s hallucination is a con- 
stant embarrassment to his family, and efforts are made by his sister 
to sequester him in the care of a psychiatrist; but what with one 
thing and another these result, first in the sister herself being shut 
up, and finally in the eminent psychiatrist falling victim to Mr. 
Dowd’s obsession, for the more people see of Mr. Dowd the harder 
it is for them to disbelieve in Harvey. 

This amusing and original idea is developed with considerable 
skill, but I found it hard to account for the raptures to which it 
moved the audience. Mr. Sid Field’s personality is infinitely agree- 
able, and whenever he has a funny line to say he says it in an 
extremely funny way. But the part of Elwood P. Dowd, with 
Harvey thrown in, calls for a higher degree of virtuosity than Mr. 
Field, as a straight actor, possesses. We believe that Dowd drinks 
because the other characters repeatedly say that he does, not from 
anything implicit in Mr. Field’s performance ; and his by-play with 
the invisible rabbit is too crude to focus our imaginations on it as 
firmly as they are meant to be focused. In one scene, for instance, 
Mr. Field, at a small table with three chairs, describes how, at just 
such another table in a bar, Harvey gradually made friends with 
the psychiatrist. Amyone re-enacting an incident like this ought 
surely to establish in the minds of the audience which chair is 
Harvey’s, which the psychiatrist’s ; Mr. Field neglects to do this and, 
though he plays the scene amusingly, it goes for less than it is 
worth. The acting honours of the evening really belong to Miss 
Athene Seyler, who somehow transforms the secondary part of 
Elwood’s sister into brilliant, sparkling comedy. Mr. Field shows 
us—very engagingly—one way to do it; Miss Seyler shows us how 
it should be done. PETER FLEMING. 


(Prince of Wales.) 


THE CINEMA 


(Leicester Square.)——-“* The Saxon Charm.” 
(Astoria.)——* Third Time Lucky.”’ (Odeon, Marble Arch.) 


Rosert HicHENS’ The Paradine Case has been turned into an 
excellent film, sometimes, particularly in the court scenes, too slow, 
but on the whole flowing at a steady pace and maintaining through- 
out the interest of the beholder. The cast mustered for the occasion 
is a brilliant one, and does credit to both sides of the Atlantic both 
in looks and histrionic ability, and there is not a misfit anywhere, 
each player wearing his or her part like a smooth unwrinkled glove, 
so that the whole film has a polish and compactness that are very 
enjoyable to see. The heroine is the Italian star Valli, and though 
she is not allowed to be anything but withdrawn and beautiful, she 
promotes an appetite for any future films in which she may appear. 
Mr. Gregory Peck as her love-sick lawyer is admirable, and so is 
Miss Ann Todd as his wife. She has a great gift for naturalness, 
and is one of the few English stars who give the appearance of living 
in this world and knowing how to sew on a button. Then there 
is Mr. Charles Laughton, very much himself in the part of the 
“hanging judge,” and that other able veteran, Mr. Charles Coburn. 
Add to these Miss Ethel Barrymore and a good newcomer, M. Louis 
Jourdan, and you will realise that the plums in this pudding are 
of the very choicest quality. Mr. Alfred Hitchcock has directed the 
picture, Mr. David Selznick produced it, and as an instance of inter- 
national co-operation I commend it unreservedly to the attention 
of U.N.O. 


“ The Paradine Case.” 


* om * a 


It is evident that Mr. Robert Montgomery is obstinately determined 
to play odious parts, and we can no longer go to see him in the 


certainty of being charmed. Granted, in his latest film, The Saxon 
Charm, he is supposed to have such an abundance of this indefinable 
quality that it blinds his victims to his outrageous behaviour ; but 
though charm may conceal weakness and dishonesty, nothing will 
make me believe that it atones for appalling table manners, dictatorial- 
ness, bad temper and megalomania. As Matt Saxon, a great Broad- 
way producer, Mr. Montgomery hypnotises his entourage into placing 
their lives in his hands, and he delights when they are safely netted 
there to squeeze every drop of happiness out of them, .to make them 
utterly dependent on him, to indulge, in fact, his power complex. 
He does this extraordinarily well, and one can easily understand 
how weaker mortals come under his influence, but that this influence 
is based on charm is, frankly, not apparent. ‘The film is handled 
with intelligence, and the dialogue is adult and convincing, so that 
with the help of Miss Audrey Totter, Mr. John Payne and Miss 
Susan Hayward, Mr. Montgomery holds one firmly in his grip 
throughout an evening of good entertainment. 
* * * * 


Though the reformation of sinners lies close to our hearts, it is 
time Mr. Rank, and everyone else for that matter, stopped making 
heroes out of murderers and gamblers. In Third Time Lucky Mr. 
Dermot Walsh earns his Jiving by gambling, and though he gets a 
bullet in his back for being so wicked, this doesn’t kill him, and 
we leave him, looking very handsome, promising Miss Glynis Johns 
he will never touch a dice again. The fault in this film, morally 
speaking, is that Mr. Walsh is invested with all the trappings of a 
hero; he is kind, thoughtful, strong, intelligent and good-looking, 
and yet ne is allowed, without a word of censure from anybody— 
even from the Ministry of Labour—to earn his daily bread play- 
roulette. Miss Johns trails after him, and it seems strange to 
me that a girl of her type shouldn’t show the smallest distaste for 
her loved one’s modus vivendi. She is a quiet, sensible girl living 
in Finchley, and I feel it would have added considerably to the 
ethical flavour of this picture had she, at odd moments during its 
run, implored Mr. Walsh to take a nice, steady job in a biscuit 
factory. Apart from the complete failure of these two to be dis- 
reputable, which offends me, the film is not a good one, and shows 
no talent save in its ability to copy its American counterparts not 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


not 
ing 


very well. 
MUSIC 


With the Winter Proms filling the Albert Hall all the many 
problems connected with performance become once again urgent. 
The whole question of performance is, of course, a worry peculiar 
to composers and playwrights, with architects perhaps sympathising 
at a distance. The poet and the painter and the sculptor do not 
rely on the kind of middlemen who, in the form of singer, instru- 
mentalist, conductor, actor or builder can, with the best will in 
the world, make nonsense of the creative artist’s vision. Every 
performance of a piece of music or a play is an interpretation depend- 
ing on the performers ; and the profession of realising and giving 
concrete form to other men’s imaginings is one beset with occupa- 
tional diseases which can easily prove fatal not to the sick man, but 
to the exceedingly delicate creations with which he is dealing. Both 
boredom and vanity, two of the commonest complaints, quickly lead 
to a state of chronic insensitiveness in musical performers, and any 
kind of insensitiveness means that they virtually fail ever to bring 
to life the printed pages which are all that they receive from the 
composer. 

What,’ then, do we demand from a performer ? And what are 
the chief enemies of the perfect performance ? Of the performer 
we ask before all else understanding, the ability not only to com- 
prehend intellectually the composer’s experience, but also in some 
degree to re-live—and then make us, too, re-live—that experience. 
This is often a very tall order, tantamount to a new act of creation ; 
and it is virtually impossible that even the greatest artist should 
have this supreme threefold gift of penetration, sympathy and ex- 
pression for music of all dates and descriptions. The danger is 
that he should acquire a very fair idea of the general characteristics 
of the music of each period, fill in the gaps with fragments of his 
own emotional experience and then varnish the whole with technical 
display. The “futilities of brio” are a permanent temptation to 
every performer worthy of the name, in whom a certain exhibitionism 
is constitutional and healthy. Chopin is probably, of all great 
composers, the one who has suffered most from this ardent and 
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insufficient understanding. The general approach to his music has 
been simple in the extreme. “General type: romantic. Personal 
diathesis: elegiac. Technical opportunities: rubato, jeu perlé,” and 
so on. Approached thus, Chopin’s music loses all its character, its 
poetry and its personality. This tendency to generalise is almost 
always accompanied by another (possibly unconscious) tendency to 
give all music, of whatever period, a character which is recognisable 
primarily as that of the performer rather than that of the composer. 
This is the special vice of conductors. Herr X.’s (or Sir Y. Z.’s) 
Schubert and Debussy will often sound oddly alike, simply because 
each is concerned more with himself than with the composer whose 
vision it is his business to realise. 

If vanity is the besetting sin of the solo performer of whatever 
kind, the orchestral player and the member of a chorus cannot fail 
to be attacked by boredom. The smallness of the current repertory— 
whether it be in orchestral music proper, opera or oratorio—makes 
it certain thatsa large portion of his life will be spent singing or 
playing a few extremely well-known works—mostly masterpieces of 
their kind, certainly ; but no masterpiece can stand repetition three 
times a week for fifty weeks in the year. Under these conditions 
the secret of preserving the atmosphere of nervous tension in a 
Beethoven symphony or of appearing to rediscover all over again 
(actually for the 300th time) a Schubert melody is a secret whose 
preservation cannot be taken for granted. Orchestras which have 
Jost it have lost the ability to give first-rate performances of any 
music of any date. But it would be an inhuman critic who did not 
sympathise with them in that loss or appreciate the almost miraculous 
vitality necessary to preserve interest and enthusiasm along a road 
which is all too often converted into a rut through no fault of the 
individual. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Anout the Chantrey Collection little remains to be said. Committee 
after committee, report after report, has discussed ad nauseam the 
failure of the President and Council of the Royal Academy to 
purchase those paintings and sculptures “of the highest merit that 
can be obtained” which the terms of the bequest require. Half a 
century of recriminations having produced no effective change, the 
entire collection of 400 or so works (all but a mere handful) have 
been brought together, at the suggestion of the Tate Board, for the 





Fighter for the Future 





ODAY the de Havilland Vampire is the most widely used 


Jet fighter in the world, having been adopted by Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 


South Africa, India, Sweden, Switzerland, Norway and France. In making their 
choice these countries were looking to the future, not merely equipping for 
the present; it would be costly and unsatisfactory to adopt today a type which 


f development beyond 


had no prospect of the class of the present-day Vampire. 


The characteristics which distinguish the \ umpire from its 
British and American contemporaries are well known. It is of moderate weight 
and size, and is powered by one engine of outstanding reliability. It is not a heavily 
loaded aeroplane and enjoys a short take-off, exceptional manoeuvrability, and has 
unequalled capabilities at the high altitudes where bomber forces may have to be 
attacked, These are prime factors for a fighter, and incidentally make the aircraft 
suitable for naval duties, ground attack, night-fighting and so forth. 

It would be logical to develop the design in such a way that 


these fundamentals are retained while progress is made in climb, ceiling and speed, 


which calls for more power and still cleaner form. In this connection significance 
attaches to the world altitude record of nearly 60,000 feet established last year by a 
Vampire having a special engine of greater power, and to the de Havilland com- 
panies’ high-speed research with D.H.108 experimental aeroplanes, which have been 


flying since May, 1946, and have recently recorded diving speeds faster than sound. 


Through evolution along these lines the Vampire can be given 
a performance which will make it a leader among its own generation of piloted 
fighters for several years to come. And the nine governments which have selected 
it understand that the experience of the de Havilland companies with the Vampire 
and with experimental aircraft and engines is likely to place the enterprise in a 
etrong position for creating still more advanced fighters in the later future. 
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first time under one roof. It becomes almost a duty to go to 
Burlington House to study the fruits of an expenditure of some 
£145,000, spread over a period of seventy-two years. 

The exhibition, arranged as far as possible by date of purchase, 
falls into three main sections. First, the work purchased before the 
Select Committee of 1904—those familiars, the very titles of which 
are household words, such as “ Speak! Speak! ,” A Hopeless Dawn, 
and Love Locked Out, Then follows the eighteen years’ period 
during which the anecdotes wore thinner but the paint grew wilder, 
until the Tate Board gained minority representation, and the character 
of the collection immediately changed. Students of bad painting, 
and historians, too, will find much to exercise their minds. The 
problem of scale and content recurs. How could so many of the 
Victorians paint such enormous canvases and contrive to say so little ? 
In many of the sunsets and sunrises it is impossible to find the 
painter anywhere committing himself to a definite statement. 

It is fascinating and a little eerie to wander among these ghosts 
of another age. The most hardened cynic must be overcome by 
nostalgia, for he will be returning to his childhood—to jigsaw puzzles 
on the nursery floor, the engraving above the umbrella-stand in the 
hall, or the picture of the year of his first Academy. “They don’t 
paint pictures like that nowadays,” said the gentleman behind me. 
And of course they don’t. Nor did Whistler, Paul Nash, Rossetti, 
Nevinson, Sir William Nicholson, Conder, Christopher Wood, 
Matthew Smith, Sickert, Monet, Degas, Camille Pissarro or any 
of the other painters who might have been represented here. 

More than one-third of the total sum expended—about £56,00o— 
has been devoted to forty-four items costing between £1,000 and 
£2,200 each. Of these forty-four, five only were not by Academicians, 
(It will be remembered that the Tate itself before the war had less 
than £400 to spend annually on purchases.) Let each visitor decide 
how many of these works would have any place in an international 
exhibition of the period. Out of the entire Chantrey Collection I 
would say that perhaps twenty-five paintings, drawings and sculpture 
(one piece only ; the rest is so entirely without merit that I cannot 
bring myself to write of it) have earned a place in our national 
collections. Is there a moral in the sad tale? Only that if you 
have a lot of money and want to support art, remember Courtauld. 
Do it in your own lifetime. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


FROM THE GREEK 


Do you recall, O do you now recall 
The word I whispered first: 
Time is the frailest, fairest flower of all ;— 
Now that your flowers aré dust ? 
(Thymocles: Palatine Anthology, 12, 32) 


Grace not my stony grave with costly wares 
Nor burn ointments in vain ; but if you think 
To love, love now. The wine bereavement bears 
Slobbers my ashes and I shall not drink. 
(Anonymous: Palatine Anthology, 11, 8) 
AMANUENSIS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE EXAMINATION ARGUMENT 

sir,—I find your editorial paragraph in the January 7th issue most sur- 
prising. You say: “ The new examination—and this is the only thing to be 
said in its favour—can be taken at three levels”; but can you really 
suppose this is the only thing to be said in its favour, when the Ministry 
js determined to adopt it in face of strong and informed opposition ? The 
fact that the Headmasters’ Association and the Assistant Masters’ Associa- 
tion disagree about it is alone enough to show that there are many good 
reasons to be advanced on both sides ; and to anyone who would like to 
see some of the Ministry’s case put in a lively way I recommend the 
correspondence columns of The Listener for December 30th, in 
which there are letters from a distinguished member of an education 
committee, a headmaster, and a former L.C.C. inspector. The latter in 
particular shows what may happen to a bright boy who reaches the VI 
form at fifteen in a London secondary school. 

You also speak of “the claim that the Ministry knows more about 
teaching than the teachers do.” I suggest that there is confusion here 
between the kind of knowledge you have if you know about teaching and 
the kind of knowledge you have if you know about chemistry. You can 
do chemistry correctly (up to a point) if you have learnt it, and (up to a 
point) all competent chemists agree. This was not true 400 years ago 
about alchemy, out of which chemistry grew. No one knew for certain 
about alchemy, and anyone’s guess might turn out right in the end. 
Teaching is in this sense still as uncertain as alchemy was then. It may 
even prove incapable of becoming a science like chemistry, but may 
remain an art like painting or an endless quest like philosophy. We do 
not yet know if the psychologists can turn teaching into a science, as the 
art or quest of alchemy was turned into the science of chemistry. (I 
rather hope they cannot, for fear of the Brave New World ; but I should 
like them to find how to make it less exasperating to all concerned, and 
less wasteful of time and effort.) 

We are all amateurs in education. Any heresy may still prove right 
in the end. Some are more experienced than others, but 

—* There is, it seems to us, 
At best, only a limited value 
In the knowledge derived from experience, 
‘he knowledge imposes a pattern, and falsifies.” 

H.M. inspectors seem to me less amateurish than most headmasters, 
because an inspector sees a wider field than a headmaster, and has less 
need to justify his own arrangements. That is why, though I am an 
associate member of the Headmasters’ Association, I am inclined to think 
the Ministry is right.—Yours faithfully, H. W. HEcCKSTALL-SMITH. 

Duffus, Morayshire. 


Smr,—As a parent I thank you for the firm attitude you are adopting over 
the new Secondary School Examination, Just as the scholastic profession 
and the universities know more about education than the officials of the 
Ministry, so do parents know more about their children* and their 
aptitudes than those officials. However benevolent may be the intention 
behind it, the rigid rule that no child shall take the examination before 
16 is a restriction of a parent’s freedom ; a restriction, moreover, which 
is imposed just when, from other quarters, we parents are being exhorted 
to recognise our responsibilities to our children. 

To at least one parent it seems only common sense that the decision 
as to when a child should take an examination should be the result 
of discussion between parent and schoolmaster.—Yours truly, 

J. Q. MONTGOMERY. 

12 The Main Way, Chorley Wood, Herts. 


THE BUSMEN’S CLAIM 


Sir.—Your editorial note in The Spectator of December 31st, on the claim 
of the workers employed by the London Passenger Transport Service for 
time-and-a-half payment for Saturday afternoon work patently avoids the 
real issues involved in this dispute. Naturally, the claim of the men for 
increased payment and their undoubted determination to force this issue 
to a successful conclusion must be regarded as significant by those people 
who believe that the Government wage stabilisation policy enjoys, or should 
enjoy, wide support among the rank and file of the trade-union movement. 
Unfortunately for those people, the average trade unionist does not sub- 
scribe to the view that wage claims today can only be justified if they lead 
to increased output. He holds this opinion regardless of any decisions to 
the contrary taken on his behalf at the Trades: Union Congress, which in 
too many instances were made without his knowledge or consent. 

In the case of the busmen it is ludicrous to suggest that their claim 
is unreasonable because it is not possible to increase their present output 
by 50 per cent. Whether or not their present wage agreement contains 
an allowance for loss of amenit~ ‘s surely beside the point. The men’s 


representatives have asserted (and they should know) that the number of 
passengers carried on Saturday afternoons since the end of the war is greatly 
increased, and is out of all proportion to that normally carried for any 
similar period of time during the rest of the week. They give examples 
of conductors returning £17 for Saturday afternoon shifts which, I am 
informed, represents more than a 50 per cent. increase in takings over 
the normal shift returns. Is it unreasonable, therefore, on the basis of 
these facts, for the men to submit that that portion of their pay granted 
for loss of amenity for working on Saturday afternoon should now be 
determined in the manner suggested ? 

Any observer of the determined stand being taken by the busmen and 
railwaymen for increases of pay, at a time when every conceivable form 
of pressure, official and otherwise, is being exerted against them, who 
would dare to suggest that this stand was based on “ massive indiffer- 
ence” or “ total unconsciousness ” towards Government policy would not 
be “dispassionate” but either blind or hopelessly prejudiced. It is an 
insult to the intelligence and powers of observation of the workers to 
tell them that “everyone is sacrificing amenities in the interests . of 
solvency.” It is a fact that the present period is one of the most lucrative 
big business has ever enjoyed. How farcical is the suggestion of the 
Government that equality of service between worker and employer would 
be achieved if the worker would refrain from pressing wage demands and 
the capitalist not declare dividends in excess of the present high (in 
some instances record) level. 

No thinking trade unionist will be taken in by that hoary and dis- 
credited dictum of the capitalist economist that the pressure of wage 
demands leads to inflation. The entire experience of the trade-union 
movement proves that wage demands never lead to inflation in this 
country or anywhere else for that matter. While the cost of living 
continues to rise, while the Government continues to allow profit-making 
at this present level and attempts to make the workers carry the full 
burden of solving Britain’s economic difficulties, just so long will opposi- 
tion of the type expressed by the rail and bus workers continue and 
develop. It is precisely the fact that this opposition to Government 
economic policy at the moment is coming from those sections of the 
movement where the Labour Party enjoys greatest support which should 
serve as a warning to the Government. This policy of the Labour 
Government is diametrically opposed to the fundamental aims of the 
Labour Government, and the growing opposition of the trade-union move- 
ment to this policy is in a conscious understanding of this. The longer 
this policy is pursued the more “ massive ” and “ total” will this opposi- 
tion become.—Yours faithfully, JACK GRAHL. 

2 Rothwell Street, Chalk Farm, N.W.1r. 


JUVENILE CRIME AND PARENTS 


Si1r,—Certain statements in the recent article by R. H. Cecil on the 
increase in crime among children call for some protest. Citizenship 
(based on the Christian ethic) is in Mr. Cecil’s view not best taught by 
parents, but by a “ universally-parental Government,” using the Ministry 
of Education as its instrument. Teachers would perhaps prefer the more 
astringent view put forth by R. G. Collingwood in his New Leviathan— 
that a civilisation which turns over its children to professional educators 
is doomed to bankruptcy, in that “it has entrusted the conservation of 
its own traditions to a class of persons who, owing to their position, have 
not the power to conserve them.” 

Teachers are aware of these limitations. Children do not learn good 
behaviour by precept, but from practice, and by imitation of the people 
who matter most to them. Much of the so-called “crime” is the result 
of challenges to daring and to emulation among children themselves, 
when left unsupervised by their elders. What these children lack is the 
companionship of their parents, and particularly of their fathers. It is 
too commonly assumed that the home disintegrates solely because the 
mother is employed outside the home; many fathers play scarcely any 
part in the upbringing of their own children. This: was understandable 
in the past, with long hours of work in industry ; but now that working 
days are shorter and week-ends longer, might not some of the extra 
time be devoted by fathers to playing with their school-age children? 

It is true they will find that there is no place in which to play ; for 
the many town-planning projects for neighbouring units, with playing 
space within walking distance of each home, have not yet come into 
existence. But parents could apply remedial methods, while children 
cannot ; and customs set up by the non-delinquent type of parent might 
be followed by the less responsible. Would not this be preferable to 
inviting the danger of a totalitarian society, of the type which we have 
been so assiduously opposing?—yYours faithfully, C. A. Murray. 


Education Dept., The University, Reading, Berks. 








THE SPECTATOR, 


INDONESIA 


Sir,—Mr. Dennis Outwin has seized upon two of the subsidiary points 
which I raised in justification of the Dutch action, but he has not refuted 
what was in fact the main cause for their intervention, namely, the 
marauding of Dutch territory by members of the Republic. I presume 
therefore that this submission still stands. 

With regard to the other points. Surely the refusal by Dr. Hatta of 
Dutch assistance to deal with the Communists leaves some doubt as to 
where his sympathies would lie if he had to choose between Dutch rule 
and Communism. The willing surrender of Republican troops recently, 
however, has indicated which system would be preferred by the people. 
Secondly, Mr. Churchill, like all other reasonable men, warmly acknow- 
ledged the magnificent war-time efforts of Russia, but I need hardly say 
that he has not, like Dr. Soekarno, advocated the imposition of the 
Russian way of life contrary to the wishes of his people.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, ANTHONY GRANT. 

19 King Edward’s Grove, Teddington, Middlesex. 


RECOGNISING FRANCO 


Sir,—The letter of Mr. C. A. Milward on the above subject in your 
issue Of January 7th is another indication of the powerful underground 
forces of reaction working continuously to bring about the re-establishment 
of Fascism in Europe. 

This debate appears to be purely academic, for in truth the progress 
of the war in 1944 depended not on Franco nor on the United States 
but on the Russians. Had the Russians been defeated the war would 
have ended very differently. If the Russians had been able to attack that 
year the war would have ended in that year. The fulcrum of the lever 
of victory was not in Spain but at Stalingrad—a fact that all pro-Francates 
and neo-Fascists choose to ignore. In 1944 the Germans were incapable 
of occupying Spain, and Franco was fully aware of that fact. His attitude 
towards the Allies was not at any time based upon any kind of friendliness 
towards them, as we well know from the record of his Blue Division and 
the facilities his ports afforded to the raiding German submarines. 

The recognising of Franco the “ non-belligerent” would be a major 
disaster to the cause of democratic government all over the world.—Yours 
faithfully, Cyrit O. JONEs. 

Annefield, Gresford, Wrexham. 


“ MURDER IN EGYPT” 


Si1r,—May I—an Egyptian—add a word or two to your well-informed 
comment on “murder in Egypt” in your issue of December 3lst? Had 
the Egyptian Government dealt promptly and firmly with the minor 
offences of members of the Moskem Brotherhood, the situation would 
not have deteriorated to the present extent. I was in Egypt about a year 
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ago when a serious crime was committed by the members of that 

organisation in a provincial town. The offenders were caught red-handed 

by the police, but were released in response to demands by demonstrators, 

The explanation given by the commander of the police, who ordered the 

release, was that he had to choose between freeing the culprits ang 

firing at the crowd.—Yours faithfully, KYRIAKOS MIKHAIL, 
64 Bridge Road, East Molesey, Surrey, England. 


HAMSTRUNG HOTELS 


S$1r,—As a footnote to the exposition of the evils of the Catering Wages 
Regulations by “A London Hotel Manager,” it might perhaps be men- 
tioned that it is not the public only who are “ inevitably made to suffer 
as a result of the Order.” The entire staff of at least one famous West 
End hotel did not receive their customary bonus at Christmas, the reason 
being costs incurred through the operation of the Order, and this at an 
establishment where 10 per cent. is surcharged on all grill and restaurant 
bills. To many of the poorly-paid unseen clerical staff—the backroom 
workers in control, bill and accounts offices, and also below-stairs personnel 
like kitchen-porters, cellarmen and plongeurs—who, unlike the uniformed 
and waiting staffs rarely, if ever, receive tips of any kind, the loss of this 
not insubstantial bonus must have been keenly felt at a time when 
formerly it had helped to meet the increased spending which inevitably 
comes at Christmas-time. Neither has the Order, contrary to the belief 
of some, in any way bettered the lot of the clerical workers, who still 
remain the poor and neglected relations in the richly assorted family 
that comprises the staff of the modern luxury hotel.—Yours faithfully, 
28 Holland Park, W.11. G. M. WEIGHILL. 


AMERICANS ABROAD 


S1r,—I was much interested to learn, from Mr. Fleming’s review of Mr. 
Edmund Wilson’s book, Europe without Baedeker in your issue of 
December 3rd which reached me here today, that Mr, Wilson disapproves 
of the British “ completely stopping ” traffic in one of the most important 
streets in Athens on Sundays for the purpose of changing the guard 
outside British Army Headquarters in that city. 

Here in Tokyo, at the main street intersection in the business heart of 
the world’s third largest city, eight lines of trafic are “completely 
stopped” by United States army military police four times daily, 365 
days a year, in order to permit General of the Army Douglas MacArthur, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers in Japan, to pass unhindered 
in his long black Cadillac limousine—escorted fore and aft by his personal 
jeep-propelled “Honour Guard”—between the American Embassy, 
where he lives, and his headquarters in the Dai Ichi Building, across the 
street from the Imperial Palace. 

The same halting of traffic happened in Tokyo before the war, but in 
those days the police-flanked limousine was maroon-coloured, and its 
occupant was Emperor Hirohito.—Yours, HESSELL TILTMAN. 

Tokyo Correspondents’ Club, Tokyo, Japan. 


WHAT IS AGGRESSION ? 


S1r,—Mr. Vulliamy’s letter about war criminals is a very tactless one. 
Most people reading it will reflect that it is not necessary to go back to 
Napoleon to find embarrassing examples of aggressive war. For instance, 
was it aggressive of Britain to declare war on Germany in 1939? Those 
who say no will presumably base their negative on the fact that Germany 
had previously invaded Poland, a country which Britain had guaranteed 
to defend. But Russia also invaded Poland at about the same time, 
and Finland a month or two later. What conclusion, embarrassing o 
otherwise, does Mr. Vulliamy draw from that ?—Your interested servant, 
RUSSELL GRENFELL. 
Campden House, Burley, Ringwood. 


AND/OR OR AND OR OR OR BOTH 


Sir,—You have in your columns so often exposed or derided the 
grosser forms of modern English usage that it is a matter for regret that 
your contributor Janus should have fallen, not for the first time I think, 
a prey to that two-headed monster “ and/or.” 

“And/or” is the somewhat bogus offspring by Civil Servant out of 
Official Minute. It is bogus because in the vast majority of cases it can 
be shorn of one or other of its heads without any significant loss of 
effect, whilst in the rare cases when the genuine alternative must be 
clearly provided for “and/or” can be dodged by “either ...or... oF 
both” or some other device. 

Had Janus said in The Spectator of January 7th, “No one alive is 
master of more pungent or pregnant phrases than Mr. Churchill,” would 
any man have seriously inferred that in either but not both virtues he 
judged him to be supreme ? And had Mr. Churchill in 1940 declared that 
the German invader would be fought “ in the fields and/or the streets” 
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MER YE ? 


Yes, exports destined for Australia and New Zealand can ‘ boomerang” 
if their price or quality is unsuited to the market. For although these 
Dominions are still eager for British goods and services, their buyers 
are becoming increasingly selective. 

Exporters planning to sell to Australia and New Zealand are invited to 
consult the Overseas Department of The Bank of Australasia—where 
they will find up-to-date information from the Bank’s branches * down 
under ’ on local markets and conditions. 
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d its Headmaster : Romney Coles. B.Sc., Teacher’s Diploma. 

_ Formerly Head of the Science Dept. at the King’s School, 
Canterbury. 


Founded by the Marquess of Headfort to provide both 
Preparatory and Public School Education for boys up to the age 








— of 19. 
os bey The School is pleasantly situated in 1,200 acres of parkland and woodland 
a and possesses its own farm with a T.T. Shorthorn herd. Food Is abund- 
hose ant and is almost all produced on the estate. 
re The Preparatory Department will open in May, 1949, and has 
: accommodation and equipment for 50 boarders between the ages of « 
ime, 7 and 14 years. Far ery to a 
g of 
vant, Further alterations will later allow for the separate accommodation cloeck-ease 
L. and education of boys between the ages of 14 and 19 years. 
This Senior School will be run on English Public School lines. THs ‘special high purity zinc’ will help to make 
a In - Preparatory — = argent ~~ = _——— clocks — and a hundred other things, embodying zinc 
ntrance Examination and Scholarships to English Public Schools. alloy die castings, sold all over the world. 
the Masters with First-Class Honours Degrees and proved teaching Our various grades of zinc are only a few of the 
thet experience have been appointed from England, and the School basic materials we produce at Avonmouth, Swansea, 
ink, alms at providing the best possible academic training. Classes : f 
will be small and individual teaching will be given whenever Widnes, Luton, Bloxwich and Seaton Carew. Others 
t of necessary. Hospital trained Matron. are sulphuric acid, zinc pigments, luminescent zinc 
can Ample games fields, hard tennis courts, squash court, woodwork sulphide, zinc dust, cadmium, vanadium catalyst, 
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be railway. 


-= FEES: £135 per year inclusive. There are no extra charges. IMPERIAL SMELTING 


A limited number of vacancies remain for May, 1949, for boys between 


7 and 14. Younger boys, however, can be registered for vacancies as CORPO RATION LTD 


he they occur. 37 Dover Street London W1 


hat A Prospectus may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
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would the responsibility of the Home Guard have thereby been made 
any more clear? 
No, Sir, let us abolish “and/or” and/or expressions like it.—Yours 
faithfully, T. O. H. GatRpNeR (Commander, R.N.). 
Gillingham House (East), Pier Road, Gillingham, Kent. 


KNOWING ENGLISH 
Sir,—In A _ Spectator’s Notebook Janus asks what Mr. Churchill 
meant by “knowing English” when he wrote: “I would whip boys 
for not knowing English.” He explains what he meant earlier in the 
paragraph from which the extract is taken. It occurs in Chapter II 
of his book My Early Life. He writes—I haven’t space to quote the 
paragraph in full: — 

“Mr. Somervell was charged with the duty of teaching the stupidest 
boys the most disregarded thing—namely, to write more English. Not 
only did one learn English parsing thoroughly, but we also practised 
continually English analysis. As I remained in the Third Fourth three 
times as long as anyone else, I had three times as much of it. I learned 
it thoroughly. Thus I got into my bones the essential structure of the 
ordinary British sentence—which is a noble thing. I would make all 
boys learn English and the only thing I would whip them for is not 
knowing English. I would whip them hard for that.”—Yours faithfully, 

Trevine, South Cliff Gardens, Tenby. J. Howarp PRIceE. 


TANKARD’S CLOSE 


Sir,—There is a spot in Bristol known as Tankard’s Close. The university 
has begun to put up buildings on it; this has raised much feeling in the 
neighbourhood, but, as it seems that the land, though open ground for 
time out of mind, cannot be proved to be common land, it looks as though 
nothing can be done. But Tankard’s Close is unique. Behind fine 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century buildings, one comes without warning 
on what might be far from any city and far from this age—a little drawing 
of an eighteenth-century country common by Gainsborough or 
Constable. Such a thing in the midst of a great city is a rare ornament ; 
nothing can make up a loss of this peculiar character. Beauty is lightly 
ind irresponsibly squandered by almost every interest (and in “ planning” 
no ground seems too slight for its destruction), but surely a university 
ought to be the last body so insensitively to blot it out.—Truly yours, 


SILVIA SHERLOCK. 
WHICH PITT? 

Sirn—In the answers to your Christmas Competition questions you 
attribute “The atrocious crime of being a young man I shall attempt 
neither to palliate nor deny” to William Pitt the Younger (which seems 
eminently sensible to me, and is what I thought I learned at school), 
but the Oxford Book of English Quotations (page 297) attributes it to a 
speech made by William Pitt the Elder in 1741. Who, now, has nodded? 

Yours faithfully, Davip SAvory. 


B.A.O.R. 24. 
UNIVERSITY AWARDS 


Sir,—Mr. Alban J. L. Bacon overstates his taxation liability by approxi- 
mately £175 (assuming the allowances due to a married man with child 
receiving full-time education). But I submit that he seriously over- 
rates his difficulties if, with investments producing {£2,800 gross per 
annum (implying a capital of at least £50,000), he denies himself the 
pleasure of sending his daughter to Oxford at his own expense.—Yours 
faithfully, LESLIE SMITH. 
Bank Chambers, Old Market Square, Nottingham. 


“SOME TRUST IN CHARIOTS” 
Sir,—With due deference to Robert Kee as a reviewer (The Spectator, 
January 7th) he will find if he re-reads Some Trust in Chariots that Rhys 
Tewdwr is the uncle of Harry Tewdwr, though the latter is the elder of 
the two. Apart from this I would entirely agree with his comments, 
but should like to know if he can divulge the location of Pontyglo, as I 
know this part of Wales fairly well, and should be very interested to 
know if the description of the town is based on any particular place in 
this area.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Harry M. Bewes. 

St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate. 


“POEMS OF JOHN KEATS” 


Str,—In The Spectator of December 3lst you reviewed a selection of 
Keats’s poetry chosen by me and published by Messrs. Peter Nevill, Ltd. It 
might easily be thought from the terms of your description of it that it 
was an edition of Keats’s poetry, edited by myself. This is not the case. 

It is important to make this quite clear since Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode are on the point of publishing my edition of all Keats’s poems in 
chronological order with a commentary. This is the only edition of 
Keats’s poetry for which I am responsible.—Yours faithfully, 

J. MippLeTon Murry. 
Lower Lodge, Thelnetham, Via Diss, Norfotk. 


JANUARY 


1949 
COUNTRY LIFE 


THE inmates of a Gloucestershire farmhouse have been much interested 
in the daily observation of that seasonable appearance, a snowy robin, 
The colour is uniform, except for a very slight flush on the breast. Other 
robins evince no objection to the freakish hue, Occasional albinos occur 
in, I think, most species, as a wonderful Rothschild collection suggests, 
Among rather rarer examples I have personally seen a white rook, a 
white greenfinch and several white French partridges. If my experience 
is general—and I think it is—blackbirds are particularly liable to this 
deficiency of colouring matter, and I have known it—against al! the rules 
—to be hereditary in some measure. This Gloucester robin is a rarity, 
especially in regard to the completeness of the whiteness. Most so-called 
albinos are more or less piebald. Incidentally, in my neighbourhood 
this Christmas a magpie joined a flock of rooks and until it took to flight 
was mistaken for an albino. 


14; 


Partridge Preferences 


That too popular word, ecology, as used by naturalists, has been oddly 
illustrated by some sportsmen’s experiences. The French partridge which 
is a rarity in a good many districts has exhibited this year more remarkably 
than ever its strong preference for market-garden land. It seems to 
enjoy cabbages which are distinctly objectionable to the English bird. 
An old theory was that the French was the more pugnacious bird 
and drove out the English, as the grey squirrel drives out the brown, 
but the best observers hold that pugnacity is much more observable in 
the Briton. In general the way of the partridge this season has been 
rather baffling. In a few districts for no known reason it has almost 
vanished. In one considerable shoot not a single young bird was shot. 
On the other hand the coveys flourished near by, and indeed flourished 
beyond the normal in the Down country of Berkshire. This seems to 
be good evidence that the English bird is—may one say ?—xerophytic and 
much less enduring of a douche from a cabbage leaf than the French, 
which has prevailed in some of the clay lands as well as the sandy 
market-garden lands. 


Offensive Mines 


Corresponding to the remarkable increase in local and county literature 
—as recently in the shires of Bedford, Leicester, Rutland and Herts— 
is the formation of defence associations. Mining, in various forms, has 
aroused violent opposition, There has been founded, for example, a South 
Bedfordshire Preservation Society, with Sir Frederick Mander as Presi- 
dent, with the object of defending the Chilterns. The chief efficient 
cause was the mining of chalk which ruined the beauty of the famous 
Tottenhoe Knolls, a most lovely resort for those whom such towny 
towns as Luton immure. There may be good argument for some such 
mining in respect, for example, of gravel and sand, but there is none for 
dumping and pollution against which few protests are raised. Some 
beautiful bits of Hertfordshire have been befouled by the dumping of 
London rubbish, attracting both rats and flies and involving the destruction 
of trees and hedges; and just below one such offensive dump a beautiful 
and historic stream has been so poisoned that not a live thing survives 
in its waters. The recent rains which have cleared out mudbanks and 
such offer a good opportunity for restocking such rivers, if the souree 
of pollution is stopped. 


Routed Sparrows 


We all know that spraying produces many other effects than those 
directly intended. One spray may, for example, kill bees and another 
first damage and then benefit the orchard grass. A more unexpected 
effect than these has been discovered in Canada. It is plausibly alleged 
that if you spray a stable or any other building with D.D.T. the sparrows 
will at once quit the place and never return. They will leave at once 
even in the midst of the breeding season. It is sometimes said (quite 
falsely as it seems to me) that many birds, including poultry, have little 
or no sense of smell. How do the sparrows detect the D.D.T. ? 


In the Garden 


The habit of trussing both hay and straw has much increased of late. 
Such trusses are easily procurable and have surprising uses. They make, 
for example, excellent walls. I have recently seem them used to contain 
a compost heap till it sets itself and as the walls of a temporary pig-sty ! 
. . . Snow and frost have not altogether arrested the season’s precocity. 
Within a few yards of one another were flowering, in the New Year, a 
daphne, a primula, an iris Stylosa, a gorse bush and a prunus, and the 
bulb spikes were “ hailing for summer with their lifted spear, ” 

W. Beacn Tuomas. 
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HY this present, urgent, world wide appeal for 
Bibles ? What is behind the persistent cry of millions 
of bewildered and distressed people that comes from 
almost every part of the earth for copies of the Scriptures. 
Why this Book above all others? Have the people of 
India, China, Africa and devastated Europe discovered 
something in it that we have missed or forgotten? What 
is the secret ? Is it not that in this Book there is the Word 
of God ; the Word that in these changing and uncertain 
days stands sure, and makes promises that needy and 
oppressed people long to see fulfilled ? 
Join the Society that sends this Book of Hope, in 778 
languages, to these burdened millions ; and speed the day 
when all shall know our God and His Will shall be done 


everywhere. 
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THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C4 
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100 ocean: 


going tankers of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s 


fleet carry its oil products across the seven seas. This 
“floating pipeline” is an integral part of the Company’s 


world-wide distribution system. 
BP is the trade mark of the local organisations 


through which the products of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. Lid., are distributed. The distributors 
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Fencing, in these days of timber shortage, is a big problem for 
the farmer. Solutions can be found, however. One farmer 
bought scrap steel tubing from an Air Ministry dump. With 
the help of a B.O.C welding process, this tubing was made into 
gates and fencing for the farm, with excellent results. When it 
comes to “making-do,” fabrication can work wonders. The 
B.OC have lots of advice to give on this subject, if you would 
care to get in touch with them. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Eugéne Fromentin 


The Masters of Past Time. By Eugéne Fromentin. 
duced by H. Gerson. (Phaidon Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Dominique, By Eugéne Fromentin. Translated by Sir Edward Marsh. 

(Cresset Press. 9s. 6d.) 
AMONG the minor curiosities of the nineteenth century, the figure 
of Eugéne Fromentin is always certain of a place. Born at La 
Rochelle in 1820, the son of a well-to-do physician, Fromentin was 
first made to study law in Paris. There he discovered in himself 
a dual gift for writing and for painting, and these were the springs 
of his earliest work (1841), a long poem “ Sur la Peinture Moderne.” 
A few years later Fromentin had become a painter, studying first 
with Cabat and Marilhat, then coming increasingly under the 
influence of Decamps. He was then, from the start, caught up in 
that group of French painters who sought inspiration in the fields 
of colonial expansion, and during the eighteen-forties he travelled 
extensively for the first time in North Africa. But to describe 
Fromentin as “an accomplished artist of the school of Delacroix ” 
(as Mr. John Hayward does in his editorial note) is distinctly mis- 
leading, more especially when it is followed by a statement that 
he was “highly esteemed by his contemporaries for his landscapes.” 

Delacroix, it is true, introduced orientalism into French art, and 
thereby set a fashion for Decamps and others to follow. But the 
difference in approach between the full-blooded passion of the great 
romantic, who revelled in the exotic brilliance and painted for the 
sheer delight of painting, and the matter-of-fact Arabian narratives 
of Decamps and Fromentin—“ un conteur de voyages” Baudelaire 
called him—who painted nicely in an academic manner, is one 
which every eye can measure. And even the fact that one of the 
sources of Fromentin’s eclectic art was certainly Delacroix, as well 
as the fact that both of them were persistently rejected by the 
Académie des Beaux Arts, does not make the younger man a 
member of any school. 

Nor did poor Fromentin ever find much recognition as a painter 
during his lifetime. Even when he had established himself as the 
“ African” master and had been awarded the First Medal at the 
Salon and also the Legion of Honour (1859), at about the same 
time as Delacroix was at last admitted to the Institut, Fromentin 
was not honoured by any cfficial commissions and he began to 
abandon painting. His success, such as it was, was made by his 
two famous illustrated books of travel—Un Erté dans le Sahara 
(1857) and Une Année dans le Sahel (1859)—which brought him 
praise, encouragement and the friendship of Sainte-Beuve and 
George Sand. Fromentin’s fame was later increased by the two 
books now under review, and it is in them that his name has 
survived. Yet even the Maitres d’Autrefois (1876) was destined 
to bring him a final disappointment. For the Académie again refused 
to accept him, and in the same year he died. 

There is a certain elegance about Fromentin’s pictures, and his 
colour values are agreeably balanced. But the whole is laboured, 
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“ solide, colorée, pleine ” are three adjectives used by George Sand. 
“You know it is not in contact with things that I am at my best,” 
is a phrase that occurs in one of his letters. And so in the end 
his literary self predominated. But the essential virtue of The 
Masters of Past Time is that it was written by an homme du métier. 
It is the record of a painter’s enthusiasms and discoveries. Yet even 
here there are extraordinary contradictions. For on the one hand 
Fromentin was aware of thé subjectivity of the artistic Vision ; 
yet at the same time he did not see, like Baudelaire, that it was 
impossible to try to unite the linear classical forms of Ingres with 
the chromatic light orchestration of Delacroix. What he admired 
therefore in the Dutch was their capacity “to portray things as they 
are,” their literalness, the fact that their art was related to their 
civilisation. 

Fromentin’s writing is closely allied to Taine’s determinist theories, 
Yet he himself knew differently. But the importance of his book is 
just that the Flemish and Dutch painters of the seventeenth century 
(the primitives are incidental) are studied for the first time in the 
nineteenth century in reference to a definite pictorial ideal and to 
their social context. The art of the past is constantly referred to 
the art of the present. 

Why, one wonders, did this orientalist feel drawn towards this 
particular school ? The nineteenth century was, of course, greatly 
inspired by the Flemish and Dutch masters. Delacroix looked to 
Rubens ; Rousseau to Hobbema and Ruysdael; Manet to Hals. 
And Fromentin made the further great discovery of Rembrandt. But 
in the final resort it seems to be almost a spirit of academic reaction 
which supplies the answer. Fromentin was keenly aware of the 
fine painting qualities of these artists (this he did not see among 
his contemporaries), and unlike anyone else he explains the values 
of their colouring and the relationship between colour and light, 
and the importance of subject-matter. But the real clue to his 
attitude appears in the chapter Dutch Influence on French Land- 


scape Painting. And this reduces itself to the single sentence: 
‘The open air, diffused light, the real sun, assume nowadays in 


painting, and in all styles of painting, an importance never attributed 
to them before, and, let us say frankly, that they do not deserve.” 
Maybe, looking backward, we can in some measure agree. But 
Fromentin’s hermetic memory-art-and-old-masters recipe would 
have deprived us of Renoir and Van Gogh. This is, nevertheless, 
a volume which is always worth reading for the author’s infectious 
enthusiasm and perspicacity. 

Dominique (1863) is perhaps the only true outpouring of 
Fromentin’s soul, that soul which Baudelaire called “une des plus 
poétiques et des plus précieuses que je connaisse.” Here in careful, 
somewhat sentimental self-pitying tones, he reveals his frustrated 
self. The novel, which is autobiographical, is set in the countryside 
near La Rochelle and in Paris. It tells of the unsuccessful love of a 
young man for a girl of his own age. Dominique’s “ part in life 
is always to regret, never to desire.” Therefore he is incapable of 
action, and because he fails to declare himself Madeleine marries 
an older man. Success was a desirable ideal, but an unbearable 
presence, and therein lies most of the story of Fromentin’s life. 
The novel is simply a description of how the whole of Dominique’s 
existence became a succession of renunciations in order to feel the 
emotion of love. And side by side with this Dominique is contrasted 
with Olivier, Madeleine’s brother, the one fighting in order to attain 
boredom, the other fighting to escape from boredom, both of them 
condemned to failure by the futility of their successive actions. 
As Dominique says: 

“We both follow, quite blindly, and to the exclusion of all else, 
whatever it is that lays a spell upon us. That is for both of us, 
for him no less than for me, something that will be forever out of 
reach, either because it’s imaginary or because it’s forbidden ; and 
the consequence is that by very different roads we shall one day 
meet at the same journey’s end broken in spirit—and alone in the 
world.” 

The one dies spiritually and chooses a modest retiring life close 
to the peasants in his country estate; the other commits suicide. 
Only the brilliance of the writing and the sincerity of the utterance 
makes tolerable this monologue of a soul more fearful than ardent. 
For this is not an - oe] novel, but a pathetic, sentimental 
evocation by half-tones. All the characters are seen only from 
Dominique’s point of view, for Fromentin is obviously calming and 
excusing his own thwarted ambitions. “Je ne suis pas bien sii 
d’avoir prouvé quelquecthose,” he wrote, “sinon que le repos est 
un des rares bonheurs possibles, et puis encore que tout serait 
mieux, les hommes et les oeuvres, si l’on avait la chance de se bien 
connaitre et l’esprit de se borner.” 
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Sir Edward Marsh's translation is a model of smoothness and 
intelligence, the book is very nicely produced and the publisher is 
to be congratulated on an important addition to the fiction shelf. 
The Phaidon volume, too, is nicely printed and illustrated, with 
over a hundred plates, alas, of tiresomely poor quality. Dr. Gerson’s 
notes are most concise and helpful, but the sex of Philippe de 
Champaigne should be correctly rendered. DouG.Las Cooper. 


. _ . 
Courrier Francais 
Books on America and Russia 
There are many motifs ; 
relations which have 
and France and have 
France has 
politics—who 


Tue French have been discovering America. 

but I will confine myself to the cultural 
existed for many years between the U.S.A. 
developed considerably since the end the last war. 
few eminent personalities—in letters, journalism or 

have not recently been given the chance of a visit to America for 
study or for lecturing. The Frenchman may not have the gift of 
epic, but he has the gift of generalisation, and so he has generally 
drawn some kind of profit from his contact with the Americans— 
people who seem new and strange enough to him to merit a book, 
even a long book. One could catalogue at length recent French 
works that have analysed the novel, the manners, 
the amusements of America. Sometimes this civilisation which seems 
so far from the French has come in for malice as well as penetrating 
description. Among general books I must mention particularly those 
of Mile. Simone de Beauvoir and M. Henri Troyat. 

Mile. Beauvoir is known both inside and outside France for her 
spiritual kinship with M. Jean-Paul Sartre and for her close adherence 
to Existentialism. She has written austere but interesting philo- 
sophical works and novels rich in psychology. She travelled about 
and noticed a great deal during her four months in the U.S.A., 
and she has produced a book of four hundred pages—dense in 
texture, full of variety and information—under the title of L’ Amérique 
au Four le Four (Morihéen). She has been criticised for taking 
preconceived ideas with her to America, but these criticisms are 
not always justified. Although on the whole she has been careful 
not to make absolute judgements, and has wanted to write just an 
honest book of impressions, she has introduced a central thread to 
give the book clarity and meaning. And, not to make it too difficult 
for the reader, she has given him the kind of facts that he is 
used to considering. Social and political questions are in any case 
among her chief preoccupations. In her book she chiefly stresses 
the two problems of the negro and of Communism, and these 
form a background to all her impressions. Gradually the basic 
character of the American emerges, restless yet denying his restless- 
ness, dissatisfied yet not admitting dissatisfaction, always attempting, 
more or less consciously, to drug himself with activity, noise and 
crowds. Mlle. de Beauvoir may seem to some over-severe, but she 
is always lucid, frank and intelligent, has a sincere sympathy for 
American civilisation and is very glad to have seen it. 

M. Henri Troyat, in La Case de ’'Oncle Sam (La Table Ropde) 

orn 


has written a pleasant travel chronicle. As with all those who are 
i er ea 
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travellers, he met with small adventures, surprises and even frauds ; 
and, without sparing himself, mocking his short-sightedness and lack 
of understanding, he has painted a witty picture of this world which 
is so different from our own. Is it, then, that we are representatives 
of a civilisation that is too old or that the youthfulness of Americans 
is only an assumed attitude, an affirmation of power, a defensive 
reaction ? However it may be, M. Troyat’s astonishment is always 
good-humoured, his curiosity impartial. And even when his surprise 
is so great that it becomes irony he never transgresses against good 
taste or the gratitude of a guest. 

If, however, we want answers to questions which hurried travellers 
can ask but not answer—complex, especially economic, problems— 
we must go to specialists with their figures and balance sheets. We 
must go to M. André Siegfried. Then leaving the United States, 
we may naturally give a glance at Russia. Not the Russia of the 
Soviets and Bolshevism, but the Russia of the last days of Czarism. 
Among good books—and they are rare enough—which have appeared 
in France in the last few months there is little to equal, in the way 
of fiction, two large volumes, also by M. Troyat, appearing under 
the general title of Tant que la Terre Durera (La Table Ronde). 
M. Troyat is of Russian origin though he has lived all his life in 
France. In 1938 he won the Goncourt Prize—the highest honten 
for a young novelist. The two new volumes are not a recitation of 
political events between 1888 and 1920, but they do show the 
essential causes of the revolution and how such an outbreak became 
possible. These events are, however, generally evoked only in so 
far as they react on the characters of the book and mark social 
changes. This is a grandiose fresco of Russian life but it contrasts 
with War and Peace in that with M. Troyat history does not dominate 
fiction and throw its shadow over the personages but it is the Slav’s 
attractive yet perplexing character which forms the animated part 
of the picture, while history is only the décor. M. Troyat gives a 
minute and honest character study; his personalities are typical 
but at the same time strongly individualised. Provincial life of the 
Caucasus, which is rough and yet healthy, is described with the same 
powerful realism as the more civilised milieux of Moscow. M. Troyat 
shows the bourgeoisie split, some retaining an intransigent loyalty, 
some propelled by their humanitarianism to become terrorists ; he 
shows how the argumentative minor intellectuals are led on by their 
acquired ideas ; he shows young women coquettish or impassioned, 
old women controlled by their cupidity. All these people form a 
closed powerful world where the usual tragedies of love and desire, 
friendship and hate are played out. HENRI MARTINEAU. 


Middle East, Past and Present 


A Short History of the Middle East. By E. Kirk. 
(Methuen. 16s.) 


Tue modern history of the Middle East is a terribly shapeless affair. 
Starting with Mohammed (it is possible to start earlier, but not 
later), you have a hundred years of military expansion, followed by 
another “s or three ~cesgacig years of prosperity and intellectual 
fegment, Bus thea, $9 it, 9 ales! ypter puna pls ¥ ats age, upon 
which the light only rea egins to break within living memory. 
There is, therefore, a good beginning, an interesting present, but no 
middle. This disproportion is not only dictated to the historian 
by his material, but it is also the shape in which the inhabitants of 
the Middle East themselves see their story. The Arabs today cast 
their eyes over the lean centuries to the early days of Islam ; their 
renascence finds its inspiration in the achievements of the Omayyads, 
Abbasids and Fatimids. Or at any rate it finds half its inspiration 
there ; the other half comes from the West, and it is the conflict 
which this dual inspiration has aroused which is the main theme 

Mr. Kirk’s book. 

It is not realised how extremely difficult it has been for eastern 
peoples to decide what to accept from the West and what to reject. 
They have been offered everything indiscriminately—trailways, aero- 
planes, machine-guns, whisky and soda, frock-coats, fountain-pens, 
Shakespeare, democracy and membership of the United Nations. 
The effect has been rather like giving a country cousin an unlimited 
credit account at Selfridge’s. The temptation to buy up everything 
at first proved irresistible; only later, when the purchases were 
unpacked, did it become clear that a lot of them were the most awful 
white elephants. There is, however, one purchase from the West 
the vglue of which has never been questioned, and that is the principle 
of nationalism, This principle, in the East not less than in the West, 
may produce much good or much evil ; it may spread health and 
education to the villages or it may result in the massacre of minorities. 
But, for good or evil, nationalism has made the Middle East States 
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what they are today, and there does not seem much chance of its 
being superseded by any other political inspiration—at any rate as 
long as the West continues to base its own existence on tight 
national sovereignty. 

Mr. Kirk’s short history is admirably balanced. In his first fifty 
pages he gives the general reader what is probably the best brief 
summary of the rise of Islam that has appeared in English. The 
remainder of his book is a record and analysis of the events of the 
past hundred years, growing more detailed as the story progresses 
until, with the outbreak of war, it becomes almost a day-to-day 
political record. He has succeeded in producing a clear and exciting 
narrative of these last complicated years, and his chapter on 
“ Present-Day Economic and Social Conditions ” is a model of lucid 
explanation. Mr. Kirk has devoted a chapter to “ Russia and the 
Middle East” which contains aH the available evidence about recent 
Communist activities and intentions in this region. It does not add 
up to very much. The fact of the matter is that there are so many 
elements in Middle Eastern society of potential use to Russia—the 
students, the impoverished peasants, the urban proletariat, the racial 
minorities, the trade unions, the Orthodox Church, the Zionists— 
that until recently she had no need to come out in the open in active 
support of any of them. In the course of the past year she has, it is 
true, given her formal backing to Zionism, and there are signs that 
her support of the trade unions is more effective than it was. But 
she can still afford to let her policy remain fluid, hoping that things 
will deteriorate sufficiently of their own accord, and thus leave her 
free for intervention at the most judicious point and moment. 

EDWARD HODGKIN. 


New Look and Old Fashion 


The Art of English Costume. By C. Willett Cunnington. (Collins. 16s.) 
English Fashion. By Alison Settle. (Collins. 5s. 
Tue whole philosophy of clothes, even the 


is a subject of 


one country, 


it may be 





enormous complication ; ar 
doubted whether any one country provides adequate material 
for the illustration of those ideas which are splayed in 
fashion as distinct from mere clothing. That is why I am 
inclined to suppose that Dr. Cunnington, in this delightful book, 
has not always perceived the difference between local modification 
and original design. Most of the Engtish ideas in dress have been local 
modifications, not always felicitous ; and when Dr. Cunnington says 
that “we do not love extremes,” he is forgetting the Macaronis of 
1775, the vast expansions and eccentricities of 1830, the bustles and 
the chignons of the mid-Victorian age. I must also challenge him 
when he says that women, in the matter of dress, are “ more con- 
servative” than men; and I am somewhat astonished by the 
information that a heart, printed upside down, is a “ buttock symbol.” 
Moreover, if people in general are “sublimely ignorant” of these 
obscure and redundant symbols, what is the point of displaying them 
on cotton frocks ? One is appalled by the very notion of those 
motives which a person of hyper-Freudian sensibility may perhaps 
observe in the patterns of our ties. 

Fashions in clothes are probably founded upon a fashion in bodies: 
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that is to say, they are intended to emphasise or protract the notion 
of a physical ideal, as well as to serve a more specifically aesthetic 
purpose. Even the terminal points, the hats and wigs, the gloves 
and shoes, have to be viewed as accessories to the general idea - and 
even the wildest of puffings, pinchings, protrusions and restrictions 
can be related ultimately to this principle. Doubtless Dr. Cunning- 
ton is right in drawing attention to what he very aptly calls the 
“Gothic” notion of concealing the body, or parts of the body ; 
but this is done, I think, in order to excite interest in what is 
concealed or to gain emphasis by comparison. One need only 
mention, in this respect, the adventures of the female waistline. 
Dr. Cunnington’s book is full of shrewd and lively observation ; 
it is a trustworthy analysis of those ideas and usages which have 
governed the changing forms of English costume from the fourteenth 
century to the present day. He could perhaps have gone more fully 
into the question of climate, especially the relation between climate 
and out-of-doors dress; and I think it is a pity that he has not 
exhibited those important accessories, the parasol and the umbrella, 
both of which, furled and unfurled, are so obviously complementary 
to the prevailing mode. He might have divagated also on the subject 
of weapons and walking-sticks; he might have remembered the 
mask, the patch and the fan. But he is particularly admirable when 
dealing with female hair-dressing and the principles of colour, noting 
the “chromatic decline” in male dress observable from 1830 
onwards. Perhaps he has not expatiated adequately upon the subject 
of masculine wigs, their towering powdery curls and their prodigious 
effect upon the countenance. In his appreciation of textures, Dr, 
Cunnington shows himself to be sensitive as well as erudite. His 
book is an admirable introduction to a most alluring subject, although 


it is not a manual for students. But why, allow me to ask, why 
does he say nothing of one of our most attractive modern garments, 
the functional, bright and enticing pullover ? Here, surely, we may 
anticipate a welcome revival of chromatic themes and of personal 


assertion—erotic, athletic, aesthetic and even (in shades of Anglican 
purple) ascetic 

Mrs. Alison Settle’s book, though comparatively slight, is neither 
less erudite nor less readable than Dr. Cunnington’s. Indeed, the 
necessary conciseness of presentation may be said to produce a more 
vivid sense of perspective or sequence. And I think Mrs. Settle 
does well to stress three typically English factors: the abundance 
of wool, the alarms of an irritable Church, and the rude extremes 
of our climate. Dress, to a man, is a study ; but dress, to a woman, 
is a part of her nature; and here Mrs. Settle has an obvious 
advantage. Her style is comely and her presentation both easy and 
accurate. Altogether a very charming little book. 

C. E. VULLIAMY. 


Greco-Roman Egypt 

Egypt from Alexander the Great to the Arab Conquest. A Study in 

the Diffusion and Decay of Hellenism. Being the Gregynog Lectures 

for 1946 by H. Idris Bell. (Oxford University Press. 10s.) 
It is a common complaint that modern historians do not write books 
that the intelligent public can read and understand, but confine 
themselves to works of erudition which only their fellow- 
historians can appreciate. In this little book Sir Harold Bell has 
set out to cater for both audiences, and that in the highly technical 
subject, papyrology, of which he is the acknowledged master. The 
text presupposes no more knowledge of the subject than any educated 
person may be presumed to possess, and is written in straightforward 
English, such technical terms as are unavoidable being explained. 
At the same time the author avoids the dogmatic and over-simplifica- 
tion which are the great danger of popular history. He is scrupulous 
to state as fact only what is proved, and to indicate where there 13 
insufficient evidence to form a final judgement. On a number of 
controversial topics he wisely suspends judgement, or states his 
personal opinion. For the scholar there are at the end of the book 
notes and appendices, which, though modest in bulk, cite the original 
documents and modern monographs and articles on which the text 
is based, and contain a complete list of the many collections of 
published papyri and well-chosen bibliographies. 

The first chapter deals with the papyri themselves, how they were 
manufactured and used in antiquity and how they have come to be 
preserved, and with the development of the science of papyrology 
since the first lot of papyri came into the hands of European scholars 

1778. Papyri; as everyone knows, have made and are making 
substantial and important additions to classical literature. What 
Sir Harold Bell stresses is the contribution they make to 
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SEA TROUT 


and Occasional Salmon 
by JEFFERY BLUETT (Sou’wester) 


Mr. Bluett is a veteran angler who for 30 years has fished 
the waters of the Tavy and other West Country rivers. Like 
all experienced anglers he has his own views on the art of fly 
fishing. His book lays particular emphasis on the subtleties 
of night fishing for sea trout, and propounds precise theories 
on the life history of the sea trout. Wéith 8 pp. of illustrations 
and a colour plate of flies found particularly deadly on these 
waters. 12/6 net 


THE COPPERHEADS 


by WILLIAM BLAKE 


In a style reminiscent of his tremendous story of international 
financial intrigue in The World is Mine, William Blake has 
made a full-blooded novel of the incredible Jurgen van 
Rensselaer who was willing, and usually able to sell anything 
or anybody in the unscrupulous amassing of wealth and 
power. 660 pp., Large Crown 8vo. 15/- net 


WIND OF SPRING 


by ELIZABETH YATES 
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‘ 

$ The story of the life of Susie Minton, born to be a servant, 
‘ who entered service in the 80’s and remained a servant amid 
my the changing social scene until 1939. Her simple faith and 
g integrity, her remarkable influence on all whom she so 
x devotedly served, the flowering of her character through the 
¢ years, makes this a most moving novel. 8/6 net 
% 
x CASSELL BOOKS READY JANUARY 20 
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Travel & Adventure Titles 





ACROSS THE GREAT DESERTS 
P. T. ETHERTON. The famous traveller and explorer has 
produced an enthralling account of the life and background of 
the Sahara, Kalahari and Gobi Deserts. ‘* Lovers of travel and 
adventure have a feast of excitement awaiting them.” — East 
Anglian Daily Times. 47 pp. of photographs. 12s. 6d. net 


THE LASTING VICTORIES 
Foreword by PETER SCOTT. “The real and lasting victories 
are those of peace,” wrote Emerson, and this book tells the 
story of some of those victories—the conquest of mountain and 
river, of disease, of ocean and desert and forest—told at first 
hand by men and women who fought for them. Superbly 
illustrated with 63 pp. of photographs. 12s. 6d. net 
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THREE OLD SISTERS, aged 81, 83 and 88, two of them 
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fractured her collar bone. All three sisters had temporarily 
to be put into Nursing Home, fees absolutely beyond their 
means. Please will you help? (Case 369) 
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on literature and on inscriptions ; our sources have, that is to say, 
been to some extent edited with a view to publication, and in the 
main reflect the views and interests of the educated upper class. 
Only in Egypt can we handle the raw materials of history in private 
letters, bills, contracts, dossiers of lawsuits, administrative files and 
the actual books that the public bought and read. Only in Egypt 
can we see all classes of society, including the common man, in their 
social and business relations with one another, 

The other three chapters trace the history of Egypt for nearly a 
millennium, which is divided into three roughly equal periods—the 
Ptolemaic dynasty, the pagan Roman empire and the Christian empire. 
The main theme of the book is social history, and only the outline 
of political events is sketched in to provide the necessary framework. 
The scope of the work is, however, wider than its sub-title suggests, 
comprising not only cultural, but economic and administrative, history. 
In these aspects Greco-Roman Egypt is a fascinating study for the 
modern reader, for it was the first, and probably the most thorough- 
going, example which the world has ever seen of a planned economy. 
One has only to read the regulations of the oil monopoly instituted 
by Ptolemy II to see in what minute detail the Government organised 
the economic life of Egypt ; we see the Government laying down the 
acreage, district by district, to be sown with oil-producing plants, 
supplying the quotas of seed, fixing the prices at which the grower 
is to sell his crops, directing labour to the oil mills and fixing their 
wages and hours of work, and finally dictating the price at which 
the retailer is to sell the oil to the public. And the oil monopoly 
was no isolated phenomenon ; though we know less of other branches 
of production, there is evidence that all was tightly controlled. The 
object of this planned economy was not, of course, the welfare of the 
Egyptians, but the enrichment of the Government, and judged by 
that criterion it was remarkably successful. Even in the days of its 
political decline the Ptolemaic dynasty remained immensely rich, and 
in the earlier centuries of Roman rule Egypt contributed a large 
sum to the general expenses of the empire. But the Romans drove 
the machine too hard and managed it with less skill. They squeezed 
the officials and contractors so ruthlessly that voluntary candidates 
could no longer be found for the civil service, and no bids were 
made for Government contracts. The Government had to fall back on 
“direction” at the managerial level also, with disastrous results 
to efficiency. 

The reviewer has one complaint only to make of the book—that 
it is too short. One could wish that the author had allowed himself 
space to quote more illustrative material, which the papyri provide 
in such abundance, and thus to give more colour to the picture which 
he presents. A. H. M. Jones. 


General Weygand in the War 


The Role of General Weygand. Conversations with His Son, (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) 

THIS book consists almost entirely of General Weygand’s replies to 

the questions of his son on his action during the war; and yet it 

leaves no impression of making a case. The answers are so full 

and frank that its interest as a human document is as notable as its 
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importance as a contribution to the history of the war. But it rarely 
fails to create surprise at what seems a singularly one-sided view of 
events. It is astonishingly discreet and tolerant about the failures 
of his own countrymen but much too ready to assume faults in the 
British command. 

It deals with the general’s life in Syria, with his actions in command 
of the Allied armies in France from May 2oth, 1940, until the 
armistice, and with his behaviour in North Africa until his return 
to France ; and in each of these phases there is much that is fresh 
and much that is challenging. The suggestion that he was a Fascist 
and that there was something sinister or defeatist in his attitude 
withers under these unreserved explanations. The plan to bomb the 
Caucasian oil wells was, after all, a joint British and French affair; 
and it was the R.A.F. which was to carry it out. His own attempts 
to create a strong Balkan bloc deserved a better fate than coldness 
and suspicion on all sides. 

But it is the Battle of Flanders that will most interest British 
readers ; and it is this that is most unsatisfactory. His soldierly 
loyalties impel him to find no fault with either the French Cavalry 
Corps, which failed to co-operate with General Gort in the north, 
or with General Frére whose army. in the south, when it did 
eventually launch “its attack, hardly. progressed at all beyond its 
prepared positions.” Admittedly he Knew little of what General 
Gort was attempting on May 21st; but he was over-ready to 
conclude that Gort deliberately remained away from the meeting at 
Ypres to which he had been summoned. It seems that Billotte 
cannot have informed him of the action that was then taking place; 
and, as that distinguished general was fatally injured in an accident 
not many hours after his conference with Weygand, the misunder- 
standing was not cleared up until long after it had become a matter 
of history. But that unhappy episode seems to have coloured his 
judgement of our action, with perhaps more important consequences 
than is even yet generally realised. For he now sums up that in 
future it will probably appear that “the right date for the attack 
was not May 21st or 22nd at all, but the 16th or 17th.” Indeed, it 
can scarcely be questioned that on May 21st it was already too late 
for a successful attempt to close the breach between the north and 
south, though it was then but 40 kilometres. 

_The attempt to create a deep bridgehead in the north which was 
his next project was also impracticable ; and the Battle of France, 
though heroically fought out on such a deep defensive as time had 
permitted to be prepared, was prejudged by the defeat in Flanders. 
This part of the narrative has a tragic poignancy that seems as fresh 
as when the events took place. It is on the question of the 
armistice that Weygand is most challenging and most convincing. 
It was not suggested in order to abandon the fight but in order to 
retain a nucleus of the force and freedom to resume it. His 
objection to removing the battle to North Africa was that such 
action would take away the one secure foothold in which training 
and rearmament could be pressed on. “ Revenge” appeared in hi$ 
written exhortations as well as in his spoken words ; and at length 
the Germans came to realise what he was about and demanded his 
dismissal. He was, therefore, in France when the Allied landings 
in North Africa occurred ; and he pressed Pétain to regard them 
as the prelude to the liberation of France, to intervene at once to stop 
the fratricidal strife in North Africa and to order the fleet out of 
Toulon before it was too late. 

Opinions may differ about many of the statements made in this 
book. General Weygand makes generous recognition of Britain’s 
part in the Battle of Britain and thenceforward, but voices the 
national resentment about the attack on Mers-el-Kebir. But these 
feelings had, it seems, their real origin in earlier suspicions and the 
suppression of the statements made in Parliament at the time. It 
is, perhaps, the book’s real importance that it provides another 
example of the difficulties experienced by alliances during a war. 

STRATEGICUS. 


"— . . 

Allen: The Musician and the Man 
Hugh Percy Allen. By Cyril Bailey. 12s, 6d.) 
Sir HuGH ALLEN, as Dr. Bailey remarks in his preface, was “a great 
man, who had a profound influence on his generation.” Historians 
may still over-rate the importance of statesmen and underestimate 
that of musicians ; but only those ignorant of the facts could deny 
to Allen a significant place in the history of British civilisation in the 
twentieth century. Yet the mode and manner of his influence were 
such that its range and intensity seemed peculiarly liable to be 
forgotten once those who came into personal contact with him had 
passed away. Through the large amateur choral societies and the 
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Wr these words ends the report of a 
Deep Sea Mission superintendent who had been asked to pray with a 
fisherman’s dying wife, Seven children were left behind when that 
mother died—seven orphan souls to be spiritual responsibilities of the 
Deep Sea Mission. Providing fishermen’s families with spiritual come 
fort, helpful counsel and often material aid—not only in bereavement 
as in this case but also all through their hard lives—is a vital part 
of the work of the Deep Sea Mission in fishing ports. 


Donations or requests for further details of the f 
Mission’s work are welcomed by the Secretaryz— 


LON 
DEEPSEA-MIS.Si0} 
(ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN) 
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Oxford orchestra which he conducted for many years, through the 
Royal College of Music of which he was Director from 1918 to 1937, 
and owing to the great weight which selecting boards attached to 
his advice in making appointments in the musical profession, the 
inspiration which he gave spread far and wide—not only in this 
country but throughout the Empire. But his influence was direct 
and personal. He was no composer. He wrote almost nothing. 
Formal lectures and addresses of the sort that can be reported and 
published were not in his line. Even intimate friends received few 
letters from him. It was by direct personal contacts, by vivid and 
vehement speech, by the sheer force of a burning imagination and 
a titanic personality, that he infused into others his own devotion to 
the best in music, his own sense of its greatness and nobility, the 
dauntless courage of his faith in the capacity of ordinary people to 
rise to these things, 

To write the biography of such a man must have been a difficult 
task, and could only be accomplished during the lifetime of those 
able to contribute personal recollections. Dr. Bailey has triumphed 
over all the difficulties, and in a volume of 165 pages has given to 
those who knew Allen a true picture of the man they knew and to 
those less fortunate the means of knowing something of what he 
was. All the phases of an immensely full and varied life are vividly 
illustrated. One who was an undergraduate at New College in the 
early days when Dr. Allen was making his first conquests in Oxford 
may be allowed to regret that no mention is made of those jolly 
college concerts that he organised—in particular one that included 
a performance of the Pied Piper, which was for some of us our 
first experience of Allen’s powers as a choral conductor and our first 
introduction to Parry’s music, and another, a few years later, when 
a young Fellow of the College, Arthur Heath, who fell in the First 
World War, played the solo part in a Mozart piano concerto. But, 
as a Balliol man, Dr. Bailey has a juster sense of proportion than is 
possible for those who shared in these domestic delights ; and he 
gives his readers a rich anthology of memories and impressions—an 
impression of the assistant organist at Chichester from Dr. Fielden, 
who was one of the choir boys, recollections of the Cambridge under- 
graduate from Dr. Vaughan Williams and Professor Dent, a 
fascinating account from Mr. Nowell Smith of the bold step which 
New College took in appointing Allen as organist in face of the most 
authoritative advice to the contrary, a most life-like description of 
Allen in the organ-loft by Dr. Thomas Wood, a collection of 
characteristic obiter dicta at rehearsals noted by Miss Dorcthy Sayers, 
appreciations of the rarely-heard pianist from Dr. Ley and Dr. 
Watson, a delightful memory of Allen as a yachtsman from Mr. 
David Ogg, a vivid glimpse (from a fellow-passenger) of Allen at 
the wreck of the ‘ Tahiti’ in the Pacific, and, to close the volume, the 
garnered memories enshrined in the moving address delivered by 
the Warden of New College at the memorial service in the College 
chapel. Nor must one forget the admirable photographs with which 
the book is illustrated or the reproductions of Mr. Segar’s excellent 
cartoons. 

Though the details are so various, Dr. Bailey makes it all “ add up.’ 
Like the strokes of a fine artist’s pencil everything combines to 
make a definite picture. In this the book is like the splendid portrait- 
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drawing by Sargent which is reproduced as a frontispiece. In both 
Allen’s friends will see those qualities which in the telling sound s9 
inconsistent—humour and rollicking fun, tremendous energy and 
concentration, terrifying ferocity, .waywardness, warm-heartedness 
and a large capacity for deep and enduring affection. They will 
see all these things, however, not as a medley of incongruities, bur 
as elements that were somehow quite naturally combined in q 
thoroughly integrated personality—one utterly sincere and single- 
minded, fundamentally direct, and wholly devoted to what is great 
and noble in both music and in life. REGINALD LENNaRD. 


Shorter Notices 





Maurice William and Sun Yat-sen. By Maurice Zolotow. 
Hale. 8s. 6d.) 

Tue well-known warmth of American public opinion toward China, 
which always persists, even when faced with temporary bewilder- 
ment or disappointment, derives from many factors, but perhaps 
not least from the personal links established in one way or another 
between individual Americans and modern Chinese leaders. This 
book tells the strange story of one of these links. Sun Yat-sen, 
founder of the Chinese Republic, during the last months of his life, 
while in the midst of giving the famous lectures on San Min Chu [ 
(The Three People’s Principles), which later became the Kuomintang 
Bible, read a book which greatly impressed him. The book, by an 
obscure American author, Maurice William, was called The Social 
Interpretation of History and was a thorough-going refutation of 
Marxian theory—economic interpretation of history, surplus value 
doctrine, class war and all the rest of it. As an alternative, Maurice 
William developed his own theory of “social evolution,” based on 
the importance of the individual as consumer and on the conception 
of social progress attained by the harmonising of economic interests. 
Sun Yat-sen found the book by “ this American scholar,” in both its 
negative and positive aspects, so much in accordance with his own 
views and the social philosophy he was then attempting to work out 
that he undoubtedly adopted many of the ideas and arguments it 
contained. It was not until several years later that Maurice William 
learned of the honour the great Chinese leader had done him. We 
have here his own story—born in Russia, climbing upward in 
America in the hard immigrant way, earning his liv:ng as a dentist, 
passing through a long devotion to Marxism to disillusionment 
and thence to another philosophy, struggling slowly and painfully 
to express in writing the results of his study and his final conclusions. 
This seems to be a case of unswerving honesty of thought and pur- 
pose receiving at last an appropriate reward, and the account of how 
it happened, told in a readable and interesting manner, makes an 
unusual book. 


(Robert 


America and Cosmic Man. (Nicholson and 


Watson. 10s. 6d. 
Mr. Lewis begins the second part of his book with this sentence: 
“Up to now my feet have been firmly planted in history.” Alas! 
Mr. Lewis is wrong. All the merits of this book come from Mr. 
Lewis’s independence of judgement, his occasional felicities of phrase 
and repeated flashes of understanding of American society. But the 
one thing that Mr. Lewis is deeply indifferent to is history, at any 
rate to American history. Indeed, seen as an 


By Wyndham Lewis. 


introduction to 
American history, this book is one of the oddest and, for the British 
reader, most misleading productions put on the market for a good 
many years past. Mr. Lewis’s method (if it can be called that) 
is to write a series of rambling essays on various figures in the 
American past, essays that are often amusing provided a reader 
knows something already of the subject, but which may weli be 
baffling or dangerously misleading for the reader who comes fresh to 
the subject and assumes that he is being given an introduction to the 
American past and relevant light on the American present. It 
would be a waste of time to list the errors and omissions or to 
question the dogmatic assertions of what, to Mr. Lewis, are axioms, 
but to more prudent students of American history are disputable 
hypotheses. So there is a picture of the England of George III 
that owes nothing to Professor Namier and a scamper through the 
nineteenth century that owes little to modern American scholarship. 
The second part of the book is much better. Mr. Lewis’s thesis, 
stated in repetitious form and often in deplorably careless English, 
is that in a non-national rootless society like the United States lies 
our only hope of the future. Here Mr. Lewis is not dependent 
on learning, and being a man of great intelligence he has many good 
things to say and an interesting point of view to present. But even 
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ACROSS 8. A hundred in a ship. (6.) 
1. What secking justifies is not stated. 9 Starting from this one doesn’t have a 
6, start ) 
0 The hanger-on seems liable to cause 15S. Girl cheat (anag.). (9.) 
a split. | i. — a oe (9 — 
| he Wricl . ‘ish with a feature commo 
ll The right man is the Wright man. sik ddae tanknaine as a OS 
12. A yarn retold. (5 18. Good for games, bad for ships. (7.) 
13. The heir hopes he will get marching 21. A poor hand it seems. (6.) 
orders ie 22. Word-making river? (6 
14. A fellow gets nothing back on the 24. A performance for turncoats. (3.) 
films 7) 25. “ Achilles ! a drayman, a@ porter, a 
16. A man requires some push to get very ! (Shakespeare). (S.) 
along with this. (4.) . — . or 
1%. A-sprig of stephanotis. (4.) SOLUTION TO 
2». tube and iron shard” CROSSWORD No 
(Kipling 7.) 
23. Craven set (anag (9.) 
28. Just the thing for those who can't 
siand playing. ( A 
2%. Like omens 7 E2) 
2. A martin is very much like this 7.) ‘ 
2%. “I'm not so old, and not so plain, a 
And I’m quite prepared to marry 
again " (Gilbert (4, 10.) Y ESS 
DOWN = 
2. Universal morality. (8.) R 
3. Hill of illustration. (5.) E 
4. Relish gin (anag.). (9.) A 
§. Ah, missing from the bathroom ¥ 
equipment and very detached. (5.) 
6. “Now lies he there, and none s0 U 
poor to do him ~” (Shakespeare). R 
(9.) E 
7. Why the golf-ball doesn’t reach the 23 
hole is a physical fact. (2, 4 SIA OLIN) 
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LIFE-BOAT FACTS 

., There are 154 Life-boats 
‘in the R.N.L.I. Fleet. 

They cost from £9,000 
to £20,000 according to 
type. Sendacontribution 
however small towards 
the cost of building and 
. * anninentning these boats. 





ROYAL NATIONAL 


: LIFE- BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1I. 

The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary. 
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fect answer to the cold bed 
problem. Obtainable from 
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A HOME from HOME at STREATHAM 
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here there are distressing signs of haste and carelessness. Some 
of the books which Mr. Lewis has only read in serial form have 
been published, and unless this book ‘took an extraordinarily long 
time to get published could have been used by its author in the 
final form. To be frank, Mr. Lewis has not shown much respect 
for his future readers or much realisation that an author of his 
rank owes the public more than the slapdash outpourings of his 
notebooks which make up so much of this short book. 


The Phaidon Press: a Retrospect and Prospectus. 
Tue brochure issued to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the foundation of the Phaidon Press records an educational achieve- 
ment without parallel in contemporary publishing. For a quarter 
of a century the volumes issued by this firm have been distinguished 
by seriousness of purpose and vividness of presentation. Well pro- 
duced and edited with imagination, they have set a standard in art 
book production, and have brought the visual riches of the past 
within reach of the ordinary reader’s purse. In the aggregate the 
Phaidon volumes must have exercised a considerable influence on 
taste, and if today a larger public than at any previous time is 
responsive to the sculpture of Michelangelo and Donatello or to 
the paintings of Frans Hals and Velazquez, some of the credit for 
this must go to the Phaidon monographs dealing with these artists. 
Since the firm left Vienna and became established in this country, 
the scope of its publications has undergone a change, and it is particu- 
larly welcome that recent volumes should have been devoted to 
Sandby, Hogarth and that classic history of English painting, Red- 
grave’s Century of British Painters, as well as to contemporary 
British artists. Three further volumes are announced in the series 
of catalogues of the old master drawings in the Royal Library at 
Windsor Castle. Some of the earliest books published in Vienna by 
the Phaidon Press were editions of Mommsen and Frobenius, and 
it is satisfactory to learn that its plans have provided not merely for 
volumes on individual artists, but for translations of the Lucrezia 
Borgia of Gregorovius and the Maitres d’Autrefois of Fromentin. 
William Law. By Henri Talon. 
(Rockliff. , 
Tuts short study of the mystic of the early eighteenth century who 
had such an influence on the Wesley brothers is by a French student 
(whose English incidentally is remarkably good if somewhat flat). 
In a hundred pages M. Talon gives a biographical sketch, including 
Law’s relationship with the Gibbon family, and then examines his 
controversial and mystical writings. Law has been called by Aldous 
Huxley “a master of English prose,” and M. Talon discusses the 
quality of his writing and gives extracts. The controversies of the 
1730S—reason against revelation—have become fusty period-pieces, 
but Law’s mystical works in what he himself called a “ style of 
love” have fervour and emotional depth in spite of some outworn 
symbolism, This rather dry little summary can only be an intro- 
duction to Law, but it crowds a good deal into a small space and 
makes some interesting comparisons with French writers. 


A Study in Literary Craftsmanship. 
8s. 6d.) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

It is good to see industry presenting a reasoned case well in advance 
of the Budget in support of the tax changes appropriate to the 
problems confronting the great majority of companies at a time 
of transition from sellers’ to buyers’ markets. As the official mouth. 
piece of industry the F.B.I. has already put forward a strong case 
for additional depreciation allowances to meet the assets replacement 
problem set by current high prices. The Federation has now syb. 
mitted to Sir Stafford Cripps an equally strong plea for a revision 
of the Profits Tax, which as at present levied has such distorting 
effects on the rewards of enterprise and the ability of individual 
companies to put sufficient sums to reserves. 

From the purely economic standpoint the Profits 
justification, especially at a time when profits themselves are tending 
to fall rather than to rise, and when in any case savings by industry 
are running well below what is required in the country’s best 
interests. Accepting, as one must, the political basis of the tax, 
there is certainly plenty of room for modifications to ease the burden 
on the holders of Ordinary shares and to prevent the present bias 
towards financing on debentures, short-term notes and bank loans 
from gathering any fresh momentum. So far, admittedly, the 
Government by dint of cajolery, threats and an appeal to 
“reasonableness ” or to some sort of economic patriotism has met 
with fair success in achieving an increase in industrial production 
in spite of penal and manifestly unfair industrial taxation. The time 
has surely come, however, when the financing problems of British 
re-equipment, have 


Tax has no 





industry, so closely associated with essential 
become so urgent that substantial tax reforms must be introduced 
in the coming Budget. 

BANKING PROFITS IN 1948 

Even in the absence of dividend limitation few people would have 
expected higher dividends from the banks for 1948. This is a field 
in which conservative dividend policy has always held sway, and the 
outlook is certainly not so clear as to justify any extravagant dis- 
tribution of earnings. The actual results disclosed for 1948 are 
distinctly satisfactory. Taking the “Big Five” banks, net profits 
rose last year from £8,014,893 to £8,394,919, an increase of roughly 
4.6 per cent. If one allows for the fact that these net figures have 
been struck after providing for operating expenditure, taxauon, 
transfers of unspecified amounts to inner reserves and after making 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, it becomes plain that the 
banks’ gross earnings must in many instances have reached new 
record levels. 

The explanation lies in the further increase which took place last 
year, in spite of Crippsian disinflation, in the level of true deposits, 
which was about 4 per cent. higher than in 1947, and in employment 
of these additional resources in the most remunerative outlet for 
banking funds, namely, advances. When these two major influences 
are considered in relation to the further fact that at the end of 1948 
there was little or no need to provide for investment depreciation, 
as at the end of 1947, it is not difficult to understand why the 
published net profit figures are so good. Bank shares have made a 
modest response to the dividend and profit statements, and in my 
view are reasonably valued at to-day’s prices. Although the outlook 
for bank profits remains somewhat obscure, in the sense that the 
level of deposits must be closely bound up with official monetary 
policy, I think the shares can safely be held as first-class investments, 

A SHARE FOR RECOVERY 

Fishing in troubled waters is not everybody’s idea of investmeat 
or speculation in the stock markets, but for those who do not 
object to taking a chance the 4} per cent. £1 Preference shares of 
the Silver Line look to me worth attention around f4s. 6d. These 
shares were sold to the public only 18 months ago at 21s. and 
have fallen under the impact of depressing news. Engaged on dollar 
trade routes, the company has felt the effects on the volume of 
traffic of the dollar shortage, and in 1948 has operated at a loss. In 
consequence the half-year’s preference dividend due on January 1% 
has not been paid. Conditions remain difficult but I take the view 
that in time the company’s fortunes will recover. There is this 
other point. On assets the preference capital is amply covered and, 
if the worst came to the worst, a merger or liquidation would give 
the preference shares their full par value. 
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il J ati a ar none. a. three , Programme for 1949 _ at le Start. LORD HORDER 
utlook . 3 al nol yond t ‘means. ing in March, series of cc on; Great | . . 
t the personal a hein? beyond ah hanes Beene: Aacuszectens [ee Coens Oe Docs introduces a special 
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hans and Service personnel in urope to « S > Meetings and Clubs _ onme 
eT a on a. Overdale. | This Welfare, Medica Five shillings for four 
» stead, Surrey } necessity lat is : . mr <L P ¢ - 
stmeat H®'s re-make end re-cover divans, - 4 we need your pport Wi ill vou ple ase PUBLIC APPOINTMEN issues. e 
box springs. and mattresses.— Write help? it. The Rev. Ronald ‘ < 2 a” 
- mi tor folder." Re-making Bedding.” Hea. & | F. W. Bollom, East End Mission. 583, Com- | — of the ee oyster 
res Son, Lip., 196. Tottenham Coirt Rd. W.1 mercial Road, London, 1 relates to anyone to whom ine Contra ° F 
These TF ou wish to send a gift parce] to the Te prices paid for Gold Watches, Dt Engagement Order of 1947 applies. Tavistock He ese North, 
- Continent write for details of our monds, Jewellers ny condition Send YNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW Applica- | Tavistoc!: Square, W.iol 
; and Dominions food and clothing parcel ser- Reg. Cash or offer by return.—Kay's (S), | tions are invited for appointment | 
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‘BRERESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. | LECTURES AND MEETINGS | 


Kino ALrrep’s Scoot, Wantace.—The 


Governors invite applications for the/| « ” ~*~ 
appointment of a Heaomaster, to take uD COmTEMPOmARY ENGLISH FOSTRY + | © | } ~~ Recommended 





duty in September, 1949. Candidates must Pauline Letta, lk by eoffrey Grigson, 















» graduates of a British University or | * Ameri and we ro Poetry,” spoken by A 
bs equivalent qualific atige ns. Tpere te | Helen Backlin and Edric Connor, 8.15 p shley Courtenay 

i Pg gy ound oleae y 23. at : alleries, 

4 er am is mily i sc ry . = 
boa house, The headmaster is | (t.¢.A. memusrs,” 2/8, Student Membera " LOSE NOTHING FOR ASKING.” MATLOCK, _ Derbyshi SMEDLEY'S, 
res . in addition to his other —- 1/9), from I[nstrrure of Conremporart 5 r “ . - BRITAIN'S GREATEST HYDRO. Her 
fo supervision of th hoarding house Aarts, 6, Fitzroy Street, W.1 (Mus. 5145), pace only permits my mentioning a very worries of this peasens a th ere the 
Bu vay be eith eadicional em . —E or at the door | | few personally recommended hotels, so, if Sf our climate can be forgetten tn ideal 
fort he sup rvision of the boarding house. | "JHE Atmtasswess or Contemporary Exts- after perusal of my Shop Window below, surroundings that provide Rest, Relaxation 
The number on roll in October, i848, was | a m wy. eS se y= you pe your particular problem is still and Recreation lease write for Tariff, 
Zu of whom 45 were bpareere. re me A, Bot RR Ke unsolved, do not er @ —— to me for Tel.: Matlock 
be obtained from the undersigned, to whom | Being, IlI—Education—the Formation of Men my personal advice. stamped addressed NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE. MOOR HALL 
ail applications must be returned within 21 | and Women with nout Souls, I1I—Science— envelope for my reply i vase. Next week's HO The Sunny Sussex Coast 
days of the appearance of this advertise- | the Pount of Unwisdom. IV-—The Tragedy address: Ashley ou 68, St. James's et wticing, especially with this Conn 
ment.—W Hereert, Clerk of the | of Contemporary Re igion. V—The Stupide.t Street, Lond Sv. P J House, ten minutes from Bexhill, as a7 
Governors and Director of Education, Shire Period in Human History. Vi—There ts | oy Sree base. Comfortable beds, plentiful fare. 
Ha'l. Reading ary, 1949 | No Basy Way Out Mondays at 8 p } Own riding stables. Hard tennis court, 

EVERHULME starting January 24th. 1949, at Denison Nr. ABERCAVENNY. LLANSANTFFRAED pancing Golf. Licensed. From é 

| adr dag Hatt, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1 COURT AND COUNTRY CLUB HOTEL 7ey"' ‘Ninneid 330. . ms. 





Fee 1 gui nea -Tickets from Mas. Stewart, offers Hacking and hunting; Lawn Tennis 






























































































for ellowat evel Ww shi ps and Grants are | Coombe § a3 Coombe Lane, Kingston (expert tuition avallable); rough shooting; Nr. PADSTOW, HARLYN BAY, N. Corn. 
{ntended for senior workers who are pre- | Inst. for Coinp. Str | | Salmon and Trout Fishing in the district; wall. YELLOW SANDS, the small 
V tine duties or pressure of | } | Oe OF ‘LONDON A course of | and a standard of comfort and catering with personality, overlooking the sea wi 
ot from carrying out research, lect on ** Pe her the Great and that ts all too rare. Booklet with pleasure. bathing direct from the Hotel. Trevose 
T ited ie pth ~ gt ects | | the ptomen mapre * bs rye w by Tel.: Gobion 268 Golf Links 1 mile An ideal spot for @ 
r nt in the Unite ingdo (Warden o ll Souls Col- | skin ¢ Si 
pe ee Se, eraess | fone ie 5 'p.m_on January 37 ang ABBERLEY, Worcestershire. THE ELMS. SUNDasking holiday before the Summer 
: itt to residence. | February 3. st School of Slavont | | Ideal winter Residence, reduced terms. *USh. Honeymooners please note. Details 
m condition as to resider | ary at, Schc 00 lavonic and East On “ , 4 ~ alieat 4 UM Pleasure from the Resident Proprietors. 
Th are aiso prepared to consider | European Studies (Mas saryk Hall), Untver- | mn the fringe of some of the loveliest 
appl from groups of workers sity of London, W.C Admission free, country In all England about 10 miles from Nr. PLYMOUTH, DOWNDERRY, 4. 
enaa co-operative programmes of | without ticket —James * a Academic Worcester, Droitwich, Tenbury. 500ft. up. CORNWALL. THE WIDE SEA HOTEL, 
research, partic larly from those os Registrar 16 acres of grounds. Tennis, Riding, Club Perfect position overlooking sea. Moderate 
upon . in which Fron — my facilities licence. Tel.: Gt. Whitney 31 terms for bookings of a month or lon 
ns : Te Here you can be sure of sunshine, a 
for research have been curtailed by the CONCERTS BALLACHULISH HOTEL, Argyll, Where climate a comfortable bedroom. varied 
war The e duration of the awards will n the mountains meet the sea. On the shores menus and the personal interest of Miss 
normall os nd over mere A Ry BP | OFAL. CHORAL wor CIETY, of Loch Leven amid magnificent Highland w. M. Eliott, Resident Proprietress. Tel.t 
or less than three mont 1 C )YAL ALBERT ALL scenery ( ; om for ~ne Bn 
‘pend on the nature of the researc Saturday, Sth Pebruary, 1949. 2.30 p.m. country a ~ Puig fie af wy 2 e rc 240. 
he circumstances of the applicant BLEST PAIR OF SIRENS’ (Parry) Seveias Gaamin dca a ‘ial terms PULBOROUGH, Sussex. By the South 
Forms of application may be obtained from | REQUIEM (Fa iré) Service Garage, Special residential terms ' UGH, : 7 
the Secretary, Dr L. HADEN Guest, M.O., | Doma Van Dooaw “unites: Pansess. during winter months Enquiries to Downs. CHEQUERS. 1 hr. London, ag. 
M.P Ley ERHULME Raseancn  PELLow sures, | TE DEUM (Berlioz) Manageress. Tel.: Ballachulish 239. y= A ae Be ——— Fo 
i. B Row, London, W pplica- HARD Lewis . J . uw. . 
tions mu ‘ecelved on oF before March a6 the Grogan Aawers Onere BATH. Welcome News! THE SPA HOTEL heating, log fires—really warm. Farm pro 
1, 1949. Awards will be announced tn July Lownon SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA En in re-opened in ee or yg duce. Varied and appetising meals. Excel- 
and will date from September 1, 1949. R MALCOLM SARGENT -nguiries respecting accommodation to be jent golf, tennis (hard), riding, lovel 
INISTRY OF WORKS.—Ministry of | | Boxes, 23 158, and £1 17s. 6d; Stalls, esses a roe W. G. Crossman, Residemt walks Admirable centre. Buses. Id 
i’ Works have a vacancy in London for | 10s, 6d. and 7s. 64.; Arena, 6s. 6d. and 5s Managing Uirector. for Winter residence. , Special terms 
a D sharge of Artists and paleses 6d 2s 4s 6d , (unre sserved) | BOURNEMOUTH. CRAG HEAD. the lovel Licensed Telephone Pulborough 6, 
Crattsr ym the prese ervation | 33. 6d., 2s a. i t Box Office | garden-to-sea Hotel on the East Cliff, Scottish Resident Proprietors 
wore if with Historic Buildings | (Ken. 8212) and usual agents | | immune from traffic noises. A most com- 
and Anci tent “Monuments The salary range | | | for Hotel for Holidays or permanent SF. Mawes, Cornet more. TRESAN- 
for ¢ 5 t 750, and a sul — om —— | es c ~ Warmtt ) nl ~ = N. Juntry ouse Hot n st 
anh tunity of EXHIBITIONS lb Ter SieT ‘and iuei and every bay Beautifully furnished. every 
- isi “ agatha convenience irst-class cuisine. Club bar, 
i FOE*s ART GunitNos Charing Cross | | CHANNEL ISLANDS, JERSEY. ST. Terms from 25/- @ day. Car transport 
at Coen’ Gan “ po RHF... BRELADES BAY HOTEL. Now ts the time &vailable Truro. Resident | Manager: 
e > | BGA 7" nce ing Secu. to come An hour and a half's flight and A. Miles Humbert. St. Mawes 322 
d . ER RDSHIRE Landscapes, by V.| | Souable- — Per ¥.. ed vel ‘ered, SHANKLIN, Isle of Wight. MEDEHAM- 
from of archit I Bro: m and A. Charles; Cornish aving South and’ the See our hotel affords STEDE HOTEL, For many, this long- 
t chemistry of | Seascapes. by D. Cobb: Water : “ , Bom pe ch Engll - established 65-bedroom, licensed Hot 
b _tre atment of | B parker —Hea.’s, Tottenham Court $ am von SIGs Se Ene ‘ under the personal direction of Mr 
6 p ations, ehh | 1 A Colles s —— Gusasure firs. O. G. Crawley, needs no introduction, 
shit By a RY ~ L. DAVID. An Arts C | : 7 ar at to all we say WELCOME in the fullest 
lt Anny nd. be addressed to Curep | > tion. Tue Tare Gatteny. | | CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX, Ms. Tunbridge sense. From 7 gns. Brochure with pleasure 
Aacuitect, Reference WG 10 P Ministry re nue aa ne free, 10 to 6, ‘Sundays Wells. CREST HOTEL. . A Scoitish Wel- Shanklin 2101 
of Works, Room Abell House hoa sdmissio e | come in Sussex nder " OTE 
Ts! London, S.W.1, to reach this | JTOHN CONSTABLE exhibition of ofl | | direction of Mrs. Eglinton 4 a ne ee ge Ee 
offi t later than 14 days fiom the date | eF sketches and ‘ lrawings E Tae 0" | equipped first-class Hotel Ce sea, this one-time ROYAL RESII ae 
» ett a, 3 . Seuers., 6.5 | Ate toe ne, Sa will appeal to all who look for winter 
ened ge | Sat., 10-6: Tues., Thurs.. 10-6. Admission | | “~~ *°*'* cageaeteeges —' a, mn, ges ates Se 
SITUATIONS VACANT AND | free FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL. Facing personal sorees. Ay Marti pereeam 
WANTED EFEVRE GALLERY. 131/134, New Bond full South Delightful gardens terracing ection 0! aS =e artin. 
—_ " 4 St.. Wi. Patnrincs sy Conremporaar to sea shore. 200 bedrooms, hot and cold 54 ns. Tel.: Sidmouth 221 
KF REIGN Broadcast Information Service Saturd ane FRence Artists. Datly 10-5.30. | | sea water baths, ballroom, squash rackets sgiDMOUTH. You cannot beat Sunny 
United States Government Saturdays 19-1 | courts with vita-glass sun lounge. 21 SIDMOUTH on the English Riviera for 
pplications for. (a) Persian and r[\HE LONDON GI 20U IP Exhibition by tennis courts, billiards, croquet, putting, winter warmth, and the VICTORIA 
Language Monitors for a Members Aiso Et regs in colour and | Golf ‘. Reduced ter 1s during off-season. HOTEL for all-the-year-round comfort. 
Stati a in or rus. Di atles | consist Rieck an pete ae Feo _ \ 7 a. — | | Telephone: Felixstowe 221. Come and be Spoilt ! Tel. 951 
ro dic 1S $s! + les seste = ° { ; Satur- 
of yal days, 10-1 } oer. eee ovens. ome. pnare.sy TORQUAY’'S GRAND HOTEL, where be 
essentia o« F ODERN |, G 1GE ‘E (On the Brighton Road can Winter well, for nowhere abroad 
cal events ne 4 mm ~a-- . = ition outside Guildford.) 45 minutes Waterloo you find that traditional British regard 
t organised by Institute of Contemporary | | Station. Why stay in London? 18-hole for personal comfort and a Chef more 
Scott ns, plus sont | Arts. cade my Hall. 163 Oxt rd St.. W.1. | Golf Course. Beautiful Gardens. Cocktail sympathetic to individual needs A sulte 
a wan a om aere | Dally 10-10, Sunds. 3-10. Admission 1/6 Lounge. Bar Billiards. Enjoy good food or a sunny bedroom ? Whatever your 
would be oF fee | at this lovely Country House. Tel.: personal requirement write to S. R. Paul, 
ing provi aie | Bramley 2295-6. the General Manager 


a days leave per , owe +1 — . 
of training would be given | WINTER SPORTS & TRAVEL || Jonizon, pevon. DEER PARK HOTEL. TUNBRIDCE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
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nited Kingdom Applications = . . — - , “ = 
‘s - —- s GES to South Africa at short AS Jovely as it sounds. An Hotel of dis the South and the Sun 400ft. up in 6 
‘ rw “nappa F 5.tS.. Coversiam 4 oy specially chartered airliners, | t and real comfort. Cheerful and Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from London 
‘ offered employment in o equired. Profit by our long | service, central heating, well- and the Coast Fully licensed First- 
and for six months as Host to | this field. Special con- | Stocked cellars. Home produce, attested class cuisine. ere Cocktail Lounge and 
; of English visitors. Qualifica- | oessi emigrants Complete charter Jersey herd, lovely gardens. 2} miles Trout ballroom Free Golf on own sporting 
h and Germar spe aking good parts, elthet long distance | [| Fishing on River Otter. Squash, Tennis, 9-hole course. Tel. 20331 (3 lines) 
leasing personality.—Box 345B . ce meetings, sports Billiards. Tel.: Honiton 64. 
ri HC , ot Sec RET ARY War nite -4d in April tn hol etc ept. TS. WEYBRIDGE, Surrey. OATLANDS PARE 
Ss" pe id B : “hool ~y 120 i, Pont Street, MARLOW. The famous COMPLEAT HOTEL. Only 30 minutes from London 
erier 8 y ac ——~ eastrable Sw. hor SLOane 7601 or ANGLER Hotel welcomes winter visitors Golf, Tennis, Squash, Bowls, Badminton 
“At ply. Heapae ess. Gardenhurst, Burn- | WHitehall 0830- 39. with warmth, comfort d good cooking. and Dancing—all free to residents. 150 
ha Sea, Somerset EISU RELY Mi TOR TOURS (Summer) Pri —~. bathrooms ava dle 31 miles rooms (many with private bath), and selif- 
y YONG Fir h woman (26), speaking 4.1. Swiss Heights and Italian Lakes. | fr ndon Excellent Golt Courses oc ned — Central Heatin 
swedish. German, wishing to learn ) reels : Flowers neat "by Tel.: Marlow 15. usive terms. Weybridge 1! 
English, seeks position in family, prefer- | 3 Dol. nite c ile 4. Austria and | 
ably London or vicinity Midlands Cook- | 11th, june 
. sewing. experience children, D r 2 
typing —Box 277B —_— Plorence/ | } Y Coaca to Nice.—Daily Service; no | V ] AYPARERS’ RESTAURANT. — Cars 
ree nto—Depar- | night travel turn fare £13 10s.— | ONTINENTAL AND SNACK BARS ’ 
> June 25th, | age TD., 72 Ne m a. re ; wa | Granite mM: om Ore mare Seren. as wa 
~ & AT J 7 J s R "Phone enquiries t eum 99 ant 646 MAYfair 5125 etween Mour yal 
ACCOMMODAT ION, VACANT SLEEPERS | | Seifridges. Open 11 a.m. till 11 p.m. Tables 
AND WANTED . bookable for -< di inner Luncu and Dinnts, 
TE ‘SOT J ITS 5s (No yt larges.) ro 
HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c EY A Y can 





> JUNTRY-LOVERS with two small chil- 

/ dren on leave from W, Africa, March 

» August, require he yme, whole or part of | 
, etent ye for poult 





G* RANTC HESTER. VICARAGE Cam- bakery. Private _ es 
x received for periods 
’ 





oe —— A 
| I EAL'S MANSARD RESTAURANT 
good food ar > in quiet 





Any suggest! 
) Dawso N :. 129, Cannon 






wife r and sed surroundings Oper a - 25 
‘ t ing c fee, lunch and tea.- 196, ttenham i r 
nd-T enhan ounsiow | Court Road, W.1 | cor completely ass 
trees hacen AY UpDIr ORD, | NEAR | SARNSTAPLE really hot-water bottle tr Indt- 
elf-contatned rooms, in VON.—BROOMHI" educed | vidual service art ate 
y available at ver win ter _— 5. enk bt enitte “4 weil- Fr sh yrod from den. 
mominal rent in exchange for light servi 4 lly ngs easen- r age te t ly mosphere | Garage. T < write 
ultable retired { Box 357 B | tial feney ALLAN & Sons rmaven ». Lro ise Billiards. | for details to THos. Coox Sor Lto., 
ij by 7 HER and nd, no chi'dren, re- | 25, ¢ spur Street, London. 8S W.1. Tel : | yuntry 150 @cres own Dept. FAR/13 K. Berkeley Street, London, 
in W. Lon.—Box 354 B. ' Whit .all 5397-9 ' i2 | W.1, or branches al 
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